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AN EDITORIAL 


An Improved Federationist 


This issue of The Federationist introduces a long-considered change which we 
believe will greatly enhance this publication’s usefulness and broaden its appeal to 
new readers, 


From now on The Federationist will include material formerly contained in four 
separate publications—Labor’s Economic Review, Collective Bargaining Report and 
Economic Trends and Outlook, all produced by our Department of Research, and 
Education News and Views, the bulletin of our Department of Education. 


This consolidation has two immediate advantages. First, it will bring to readers 
of The Federationist much valuable information not previously available in these 
pages. Second, it will bring to readers of the specialized publications—who will hence- 
forth receive The Federationist—the articles of more general interest that regularly 
appear here. 


The new plan does not mean the research and education material will lose 
its identity. It will be clearly designated according to source, so readers with 
special interests can readily turn first to the material that concerns them most. 


Moreover, the change will free those who produced the separate publications 
from the limitations of a fixed format, such as a given number of pages. This added 
flexibility should make the specialized articles even better than they have been in 
the past. 


Finally, we feel the consolidation will move The Federationist another long step 
toward the goal we have set for it—a recognized place as the labor movement’s journal 
of opinion, an influential guide for trade union leadership and an informative source 


for all who follow our affairs. 
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Needed: 
Space to Play 





by George H. R. Taylor 


Outdoor recreation can mean sitting on one’s 
lawn chair under the trees or on a ski lift at Sun 
Valley. It can mean a quiet walk in the city’s streets 
or a rugged hiking tour with a 40-pound pack along 
the Appalachian Trail. It is being lost among the 
swarms on the beach at Coney Island or. sunning 
oneself on the sands of Miami Beach. 

Outdoor recreation means kids playing stickball 
against a tenement or a highly organized Boy Scout 
jamboree. It is rowing in the local park lake or 
shooting the rapids of Green River, the Snake or the 
Colorado. It is fishing off the local docks or dropping 
a wet fly into Wyoming’s Madison River. 

It can be a drive to watch the sun set over the 
nearby range of hills or a long journey to see the 
geysers at Yellowstone, the carved cliffs and plunging 
gray waterfalls of Yosemite and the varicolored gulf 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

A man finds outdoor recreation when he blazes 
away at squirrels with a .22 rifle. He also finds it 
when he takes a pack trip into Idaho’s Selway Forest 
to shoot elk, when he rides to the hounds on an 
estate in Virginia or the Carolinas, when he crouches 
in a duckblind in the Maryland marshes. 


Behind these and many other outdoor activities 
lie the complex motivations of people making choices. 
More often than not, choices are limited by personal 
finances, vacation from the job, accessibility and ade- 
quacy of existing recreational facilities. Choices often 
are determined simply by the fact there are no facili- 
ties available within range of the abilities of hundreds 
of thousands of people to use them. 

Against more and more Americans choosing in- 
creasingly wide-ranging and complex ways to use 
increasing amounts of leisure time, are ranged the 
resources to give them satisfaction. 

There are public playgrounds and recreational areas 
in cities and towns. There are public and private 
beaches. There are streams, lakes, rivers, reservoir 
backwaters geared to recreational uses to one degree 
or another and either publicly or privately owned. 

There are the great federal national parks, monu- 
ments, national forests, grazing lands and historical 


GEORGE H. R. TAYLOR is an economist in the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research and secretary of the AFL-CIO staff 
subcommittee on atomic energy and natural resources. 
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locations. There are also state, county and munici- 
pal parks. At the other extreme, there are private 
farms and timberlands which are not posted against 
their use by hunters, privately owned fishing and 
hunting clubs for the wealthy and the privately owned 
and operated resorts geared to almost every pocket- 
book. 

The millions of men and women who work for 
wages and salaries are in general more fortunate than 
those who lived under conditions described by Henry 
David Thoreau a century ago when he wrote in the 
inhumane days of the Industrial Revolution: 

“Most men, even in this comparatively free country, 
through mere ignorance and mistake, are so occupied 
with the fictitious cares of superfluously coarse labors 
of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. 
Their fingers from excessive toil are too clumsy and 
tremble too much for that. Actually the laboring man 
has no leisure for a true integrity day by day; he 
cannot afford to sustain the manliest relations to men; 
his labor would be depreciated in the market. He has 
not time to be anything but a machine.” 


Higher wages, longer paid vacations, a shorter 
workweek have made it possible for industrial workers, 
farmers, white collar and professional employes to 
consider the best uses of their spare time. 

Since the end of World War II, the demand for 
outdoor recreation has grown to such proportions that, 
regardless of misgivings concerning whether leisure 
time is always constructively used, something has to 
be done to answer the insatiable demand. 

Population growth to date and that expected during 
the next decade is only one of the factors which are 
placing inordinate pressures on available outdoor rec- 
reational facilities. Modern roads and cars, cheaper 
travel by bus, air and train, promotion by a myriad of 
state tourist bureaus, local chambers of commerce, 
railroads, airlines and business companies, private 
travel agencies and resorts—all stimulate in people 
the urge to pursue outdoor recreation as never before 
in all history and at greater distances from their 
homes. 


This means a working man who pays taxes in 
one state will drive across the boundary line to another 
state and use, for an all-day outing, a public recrea- 
tional area made possible by tax money from residents 
of that other state. As time goes on, this situation will 
multiply—another illustration that states, counties and 
even cities were created out of past needs and are 
not adequately responsive to those of the present and 
future. 

The remarkable growth of great metropolitan areas 
is accentuating a trend toward a larger proportion of 
total recreational demands of kinds requiring addi- 
tional nearby open space which is both scarce and 
expensive to acquire. Housing, airports, roads and 
highways, private utilities, commercial and industrial 
development—all are likewise competing for this 
space. 
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A holiday brought this overcrowding at Grout Creek 
camp in California's San Bernadino National Forest. 


Thus, outdoor recreation has emerged as a national 
problem with the broadest sort of social and economic 
implications. There is increasing need for national 
planning and national policies. 

Organized labor has long supported recreation 
and has actively participated in recreation programs. 
The AFL-CIO in its 1959 policy resolution on the 
conservation and development of natural resources 
proposed: 

“The carrying forward of a national recreation pro- 
gram utilizing more effectively our national parks, 
monuments, wilderness areas, reservoirs behind stor- 
age dams and national forests. The federal govern- 
ment should work in close cooperation with the states 
and localities to achieve a master inventory of recre- 
ational needs and resources in order to provide fa- 
cilities for the enjoyment and inspiration of the in- 
creasing millions of Americans whose need for out- 
of-door recreation is already overtaxing all available 
facilities.” 

The concern over what to do about the proliferating 
demands for outdoor recreation was reflected by 
efforts begun by the Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations to recognize and deal with it as a national 
problem. 

In 1956, the Eisenhower Administration, through 
the National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior, instituted the so-called Mission 66 to develop 
recreational facilities administered by NPS to meet 
projected 1966 visitor demands. This 10-year $273 
million program never really got off the ground. In 
the meantime, it has become apparent that actual 
visitor days to the national park system’s recreational 
areas were far outstripping the most sanguine fore- 
casts. 


In 1943, the 85th Congress enacted legislation 
establishing the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. The commission is directed under 
the law to study the problem on a national scale, 
giving due consideration to all levels of government 
and of private enterprise, the preamble of the act 
stating as its major purpose: 

“. . . to preserve, develop and assure accessibility 
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to all American people of present and future genera- 
tions such quality and quantity of outdoor recreation 
resources as will be necessary and desirable for indi- 
vidual enjoyment and to assure the spiritual and cul- 
tural benefits that such outdoor recreation provides.” 

The job of the 15-member ORRRC was set forth 
in the law as follows: 

@ To make a nationwide inventory and evaluation 
of America’s outdoor recreation facilities. 

@ Toconsider this inventory in light of population, 
leisure time, transportation, use problems and other 
factors. 

@ To determine what resources will be required by 
the years 1976 and 2000. 

@ To recommend policies and programs best 

adopted by all levels of government, by private enter- 
prise and citizens organizations to meet the forecast 
requirements. 
Examination of recent trends in_ recreational 
uses is the most feasible approach to the problems 
faced by ORRRC, the government and the American 
public: 

@ Visits to national parks: In 1930, a few million 
visitor days; in 1952, nearly 37 million; in 1954, 47.8 
million; in 1959, 62 million and forecast by 1966, 
more than 80 million visitor days. 

@ Visits to national forests: About 70 million 
visits in 1958, almost four times as many as in 1946; 
an estimated 92 million visits in 1962; a tentative 
estimate of 600 million visits by the year 2000. 

@ Visits to Corps of Army Engineers reservoirs: 
In 1946, 5 million visits; in 1958, 94.7 million visits, 
with the increase expected to mount in the future. 

@ Bureau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior: Recreation only recently has become a 
function of BLM. Data on visits presently is in 
rough form. Estimates indicate 3 to 5 million visitors 
in 1960 and a doubling of this total every few years 
as BLM recreation programs expand. 

@ Bureau of Sports, Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. 


Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior: 
Visitor days to national wildlife refuges totalled 5.2 
million in 1954 and had nearly doubled in 1958, 
with 9.1 million visitor days. Continuing upward 
trend in public use is forecast. 

@ Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior: Visitor days to dams, reservoirs and water areas 
totalled 6.6 million in 1950; 9.2 million in 1954 and 
19.5 million in 1958. In eight years recreational use 
of Water Bureau projects had nearly tripled and is 
expected to increase many-fold. 

@ Tennessee Valley Authority: Visitor days re- 
ported in 1958 totalled 36.6 million. In 1933 recrea- 
tion as such scarcely existed in the Tennessee Valley. 
By 1947, there were 7.3 million visitor days logged at 
TVA reservoirs and in 1955, 27.8 million visitor days. 
Forecasts are for increasing use. 

@ State park attendance: Day and overnight vis- 
itors to state parks in 1958 totalled almost 250 mil- 
lion, as compared to slightly under 100 million in 
1946, about 170 million in 1954. The upward trend 
is expected to continue. 


A monograph dealing with water recreational 
needs in the United States between 1960 and 2000 
and published last year by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources, estimates that by 
1980 there will be the staggering total of 7.5 billion 
visitor days registered at national, state, county and 
municipal parks and by the year 2000 an estimated 
12.6 billion visitor days. 

Other indications of the extent to which certain 
outdoor recreational activities are involving increasing 
millions of Americans are these: 

@ Swimming: In 1955 attendance at 181 state 
bathing beaches was 18 million and at 36 swimming 
pools more than 1 million. During the same year 
nearly 70 million visits were made to 359 city and 
county bathing beaches and an attendance of more 
than 36 million was registered at 1,100 swimming 


A crowd of 15,000 jams Spruce Knob Lake in the Monongahela National Forest, West Virginia, for the opening of the 
fishing season. Similar overcrowding takes place at most other recreation areas within reach of urban centers. 
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pools—up approximately 50 percent from 1950. Be- 
tween 1950-59, the number of home swimming pools 
increased a phenomenal 4800 percent from 3600 to 
175,000. 

@ Boating: It is estimated that between 1950 and 
1958 the pleasure boat census of America had tripled, 
with one pleasure boat in use for every 24 Americans. 
More than 8 million boats are used for water recrea- 
tion by an estimated 39 million citizens. In 1904 
there were 15,000 pleasure craft on all of the nation’s 
waterways. 

@ Water skiing and skin diving: Both of these new 
sports are rapidly increasing in popularity. Six million 
Americans indulge in water skiing. While data is 
unavailable on numbers engaged, a total of $15 mil- 
lion was spent merely for skin diving equipment. 

@ Hunting: Along with fishermen, the number of 
hunters is increasing at a more rapid rate than the 
total U.S. population. In 1958, 14.8 million hunting 
licenses were issued by the various states, up 3.3 
million or 29.6 percent over those issued in 1948. 
In 1954 hunters spent an estimated $936 million on 
equipment and travel. It is forecast that by 1980 
there will be 23 million hunters and by 2000 A. D., 
31 million. They will spend an annual $1.8 billion 
for this sport in 1980 and $2.4 billion in 2000. 

@ Fishing: Over the 1948-58 decade, fishing li- 
censes issued by the various states increased 6 million 
or 43.3 percent to a total of 20.1 million. In 1954 
fishermen spent $1.9 billion for their sport. By 1980, 
fishermen will number 46.5 million and by 2000, 
62.6 million. The estimated 1954 national outlay 
for fishing may rise to $4.5 billion by 1980 and $6.3 
billion by 2000. 


During the period preceding World War Il and 
almost to the present, federal recreational areas— 
national parks, forests and monuments—suffered a 
budgetary starvation diet. The great postwar eco- 
nomic boom released swarms of Americans to see 
the country. They have pressed more and more on 
run-down and inadequate facilities which have not 
been modernized or added to with a momentum equal 
to the people’s requirements. The same is true of 
public recreational areas under state, county and local 
management. 

There are many examples of this pressure on rec- 
reational facilities. 

The National Park Service has proposed regulations 
limiting the stay of any person or family at national 
parks to 14 days because of the overwhelming demand 
on facilities. For several years in the summertime, 
the Indiana Dunes State Park has become so over- 
crowded on holidays that officials have had to turn 
people away. 

In Michigan, almost 10,000 would-be campers were 
denied use of Upper Peninsula Parks because there 
was no camping space available. The Michigan 
Natural Resources Conference of 1958 reported the 
state’s parks and outdoor places were inadequate to 


the demand of both Michiganders and outside tourists. 

A 1958 natural resource inventory for the State of 
Massachusetts found only one-fifth of the population 
could be accommodated at municipal fresh water 
beaches, particularly in western Massachusetts where 
two-thirds of the people “have no readily available 
municipal beaches.” 


Recreation is late on the scene as a recog- 
nized resources use. Even such major prophets of 
conservation as Gifford Pinchot, Teddy Roosevelt, 
George Norris and FDR did not and could not fore- 
see the nature and extent of America’s surge to the 
out-of-doors. 

For several years legislation has been introduced 
in both houses of Congress which would direct the 
Secretary of Interior to determine measurable non- 
reimbursable costs and benefits of recreation at federal 
multiple purpose water storage projects. This would 
be an integral part of a general policy that recreational 
potential of such projects be developed for public use. 

There is also legislation being considered by the 
Congress to establish a national wilderness system and 
to acquire some of America’s remaining unspoiled 
shoreline areas—Padre Island, the Oregon Dunes, 
Cape Cod and others. 

The Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources in 1960 recommended that 15 percent of 
the nation’s oceans and major inland shorelines be 
acquired by federal, state and local government for 
public outdoor recreational purposes. At present, 
federal and state governments own only 6.5 percent 
of this kind of land. 

Wherever there is recreational potential in public 
water resources development projects, national forests 
and federally owned public domain, there must be 
public access to such projects. This involves planning 
right of way easements and often requires consider- 
able public money to obtain. Federal resources agen- 
cies suffer from not having a unified recreation policy 
nor even unified land and water management policies. 
For example a camper can wander across the invisible 
boundary of a national forest into public land under the 
Bureau of Land Management without knowing it. 
Yet each jurisdiction is administered under different 
policies. 


The U.S. National Park and National Forest 
system grew out of the need to preserve scenic his- 
torical and valuable timber resources for future gen- 
erations. Later, this policy was extended to wilder- 
ness and primitive areas, wildlife refuges and shore- 
lines. 

Adding of recreational areas to the great lakes 
behind TVA, Army Engineers and Bureau of Recla- 
mation dams has resulted in fantastic reservoir use. 

Until there is a federal recreational policy integrated 
into a national resources policy, recreation will remain 
a by-product of other multiple use of developments 
more securely established by statute and policy. 
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Water— Precious 


And Polluted 


by Eugene A. Kelly 


America is a@ nation which buries its gold in 
guarded vaults below Fort Knox, Kentucky, and 
allows almost any citizen to help himself at a bargain- 
basement price to its most valuable possession, the one 
precious resource it cannot live without—fresh water. 

Today’s fastidious city-dweller wrinkles his nose and 
shudders at the thought of medieval man, who threw 
his garbage out a window and let his sewage run down 
a ditch alongside an unpaved street. 

But Homus Americanus 1961 has grown so depend- 
ent on water and so reckless in its use that many 
of his streams have been turned into sluggishly flowing 
sewers, his cisterns run dry as the water table sinks 
every year and his beaches become so contaminated 
that signs warn swimmers to enter the water at their 
own peril. 

Water pollution has produced strong reactions from 
those familiar with its odorous extent. A United States 
senator has described our streams and rivers as “a 
vast floating garbage can.” A St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial has characterized Americans as “the world’s 
cleanest people,” bathing in scented fats and “drinking 
a factory’s slime”—treated with chemicals and put 
back into circulation, not cleaned but “re-enriched.” 
Former U. S. Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney has 
called the condition of our waters “tragic—a national 
disgrace.” 

As American cities expand farther and farther 
into the countryside, water becomes indispensable to 
more and more people for drinking, building, bathing, 
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boating, hunting, cooling and manufacturing. As de- 
mand rises, well water drops farther and farther below 
ground as the water table recedes a few inches every 
year and never rises. And costs increase as drillers 
bore deeper and deeper for water. 

Ground water is becoming so polluted by detergents 
and insecticides and chemical solutions and just plain 
sewage—much of it untreated—that vaster quantities 
of chemicals must be used before it has done its work 
and is sent on its way to be re-cleaned and re-used 
downstream. 

How much longer can the cleaning process go on? 
Dr. Burney, then surgeon general of the United States, 
told the White House Conference on Water Pollution 
last December that detergents are not killing us, or 
making us clinically ill. 

“But how does the human body react to steady 
doses of diluted chemicals?” he asked the 1,145 con- 
ferees. “What happens if the concentration increases, 
either suddenly or gradually? We cannot say we 
know the answers.” 


Dr. Burney, however, did know the answer to those 
who love the status quo. He said emphatically: ““There 
is no cause for complacency. The condition of our 
waters is a national disgrace. It is tragic for the 
world’s richest, most powerful and most technologically 
advanced nation to foul its own nest, limit its own 
growth and threaten the health of its people.” 

Conference delegates from all over the nation 
sketched this outline of the problems of water pollution 
in the 1960s: 

Fifty million pounds of waste are being poured into 
U.S. watercourses daily. New subdivisions are build- 
ing, new plants and processes come into use, more 
water is needed all the time . . . 300 billion gallons 
a day in 1961, an estimated 600 billion gallons per day 
by 1980. 

New chemical processes pour pollutants daily into 
the sources of our drinking water—insecticides, herb- 
icides, detergents, solvents, cleaners, dyes, synthetic 
compounds, corrosive chemicals, germs and viruses. 
They mix with human wastes and wastes from slaugh- 
terhouses, hospitals, canneries and _ radioactive 
processes. 

Clouds of foam, blown from sewage treatment 
plants on windy days, point the way to new sources of 
trouble. Treatment plants are not adequate to the 
task and the wastes from 25 million Americans get 
no sewage treatment at all—they pour untreated into 
our rivers. 


The first explorers and missionaries to the New 
World wrote home about the most extraordinary 
experience in all their travels—the marvelous sweet- 
ness and purity of the limpid waters. Today these 
waters are described as “a vast floating garbage can.” 

How did so vast a change occur in the short 
history of so young a nation? 

The germ theory of disease, demonstrated in the 
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1870s by Lister, Koch and Pasteur, was unknown to 
America’s founding fathers. People in Washington’s 
day believed epidemics of typhoid fever and cholera 
were caused by odors, vapors and night mists. The 
English translation of the Italian word “malaria” 
is bad air. 

In the early 1800s, London authorities shut off a 
public water supply on a hunch its waters might be 
contributing to an epidemic of cholera. Their hunch 
was proved correct—cases of cholera soon decreased 
in number. By 1879, the Massachusetts Board of 
Health had enough facts to justify a report on the 
connection between polluted water and disease. 


As the nation grew and cities multiplied, res- 
idents of such communities as Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
states like Minnesota and Massachusetts, learned to 
identify the cause of typhoid fever epidemics as raw 
sewage, dumped into the handiest river. 

Louisville, Kentucky and Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
were among the first American cities to try out water 
filtration and chemical treatment. A few of the states 
were experimenting with water treatment systems 
about the time of the Spanish-American War. 

Then the job of protecting drinking water on trains 
and ships was handed over to the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Increasing complaints about water pollution 
led the Congress, between 1897 and 1909, to consider 
various bills authorizing the health service to control 
the pollution of water. 

But it was 1912 before Congress passed the first 
national water pollution control bill of any con- 
sequence. That bill authorized the PHS to investigate 
the effects of sewage pollution in major rivers and 
lakes. Six sanitary engineers were assigned to start an 
Ohio River Investigating Station at Cincinnati and 
that station today provides basic research data on 
stream pollution. 

A modern Water Pollution Control Act was passed 
by Congress in 1948. It was amended in 1956 but 
further amendments were stalled off in 1960 when 
President Eisenhower vetoed a bill which would have 
added $90 million a year for 10 years to the $50 
million a year authorized by Congress in 1956 to as- 
sist municipalities in building sewage treatment plants. 

Under the 1948 act and its 1956 amendments, the 
PHS must carry on technical research and provide 
assistance to states, municipalities and area agencies 
to help prevent water pollution. It can take steps to 
stop pollution after holding hearings, issuing orders 
and bringing suit, as it did in the only such case on 
record—the case of St. Joseph, Missouri—after three 
years of delay. 


St. Joseph and its industries have been pour- 
ing raw sewage into the Missouri River for more than 
100 years. A PHS engineer who inspected the river 
reported it unsafe to come into contact with the water 
south of the city. 

The river divides Kansas from Missouri. Just 24 


miles south of St. Joseph, the city of Atchison, Kansas, 
takes its water supply from the polluted river. Atchi- 
son has taken extraordinary pains to clean up the 
water, but with limited success. An Atchison resi- 


dent told PHS at a hearing: “At times . . . the chlo- 
rine content was such as to cause a serious odor and 
some sickness among the people in Atchison.” 

PHS brought Kansas and Missouri health officers 
together in June 1957 for a conference with St. Joseph 
and 18 of its companies. Little was accomplished un- 
til the federal government got the Missouri Water Pol- 
lution Board to crack down. In 1958, St. Joseph 
voters defeated a bond issue for a treatment plant. 

In 1959, PHS held a five-day hearing that brought 
a notice to the city and the 18 employers to stop pol- 
luting the river. They were ordered to get treatment 
facilities into operation by June 1963. Again the 
voters rejected a bond issue. A newspaper editorial 
writer applauded the voters for “pioneer independ- 
ence.” 


St. Joseph is itself a victim of the habits of 
its northern neighbors—PHS engineers reported float- 
ing sewage and gas bubbles at Sioux City, Iowa; un- 
treated packing plant wastes where the Floyd River 
flows into the Missouri; at Omaha, grease from the 
river lines the walls of the water settling basins and, 
below Omaha, crows ride on the grease from the city’s 
packinghouses. 

U.S. communities have made amazing strides since 
the early 1900s in disinfecting water for public use. 
This resulted in a sharp decrease in death rates from 
waterborne diseases—for example, typhoid fever 
deaths dropped over a 50-year period from 22.5 
deaths per 100,000 persons to .05 per 100,000. 

But while this was going on, the urban boom poured 
an unmanageable quantity of waste into streams 
everywhere. Odors and dirt appeared; fish, swim- 
mers, boaters and picnickers disappeared. Dumping 
of raw sewage in rivers uses up the oxygen supply and 
kills off oxygen-producing algae so that marine life 
dies off and slime deposits line sewage channels. 

Health authorities have been alarmed by outbreaks 
of disease traced to polluted water—yellow jaundice 
in Oregon and Utah, paralytic polio in New Jersey, a 
typhoid epidemic in Keene, New Hampshire. 

Shortage of water supplies is a problem pla- 
guing areas of our country like California and Utah. 
In New York City, surrounded by natural water- 
courses, municipal water reservoirs got so low that 
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police had to forbid all washing of cars. In more than 
1,000 other communities, police cars patrolled the 
streets in 1957 warning citizens not to water their 
lawns until after dark. 

Some communities, like Greater Toronto, have 
achieved a large measure of success in coping with 
water shortages and pollution by banding together 
into regional organizations. Others are moving in that 
direction, as in Ohio where the Lake Erie Watershed 
Conservation Foundation is working to amend the 
state laws to permit chartering of a Water Authority 
which would pump water from Lake Erie to parched 
inland areas. 

Last November the AFL-CIO issued a warning of 
the dangers of pollution and called for a “national 
water policy solidly integrated with a national re- 
sources and energy policy.” 


The White House Conference the following month 
adopted a 30-point program to meet the problem. It 
proposed that: 

@ The goal of pollution abatement be approached 
only by a positive policy of keeping waters as clean as 
possible, as opposed to the negative policy of attempt- 
ing to use the full capacity of water to assimilate 
waste. 

@ The nation adopt this water credo: users of water 
do not have an inherent right to pollute; users of 
public waters have a responsibility for returning them 
as nearly clean as is technically possible; prevention 
of pollution is as important as control. 

@ Planning for the comprehensive development of 
each major area be established as a fixed national 
policy. It should include consideration of all im- 
portant industrial sites and a systematic program of 
water flow regulation. 

@ Reservoir sites be identified and acquired at an 
early date in planning. Funds must be budgeted also 
for soil conservation, sediment control and salinity 
control. Public policy must formally recognize the 
recreation value of water resources as a full partner 
with other values. 

@ Water pollution control programs on state and 
interstate streams continue to be the responsibility of 
state agencies, supported by adequate budgets and 
staffs. State laws should be strengthened where neces- 
sary to give authority to state agencies to build treat- 
ment plants. 

@ Specified steps be taken to meet the pollution 
backlog by 1970, to encourage industry to install 






















needed treatment facilities and to enlarge research and 
training programs. 


The White House Conference was followed by a 
special message from President Kennedy in which the 
President recounted our resources, our problems and 
the need for a unified federal program. Even under 
conservative projections, Kennedy said, we face a 
future of “critical shortages and handicaps.” 

By the year 2000, a U.S. population of 300 million 
—nearly doubled in 40 years—will need greater sup- 
plies of water, timber, farm products, minerals, fuels, 
energy and outdoor recreation opportunities. 

This is not, the President told Congress, a matter 
of concern for only one section. All those who fish 
and hunt, who build industrial centers, who require 
water for any purpose—every citizen has a stake in 
a sound resources program, he said. 

Announcing plans for a new look at our national 
resources by a new Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Natural Resources, the Director of the Budget 
and the National Academy of Sciences, Kennedy 
asserted that pollution of U.S. watercourses has 
“reached alarming proportions.” 

“To meet all needs—domestic, agricultural, indus- 
trial, recreational—we shall have to use and re-use 
the same water, maintaining quality as well as quan- 
tity,” he said. “In many areas we need new sources 
of supply—but we must protect the supplies we have. 

“Present corrective efforts are not adequate. This 
year a total of $350 million will be spent on municipal 
waste treatment works, but $600 million is required 
annually to keep pace with the rate of pollution. 

“Industry is lagging far behind in its treatment of 
wastes.” 


The President's recommendations have just been 
largely enacted by Congress. The six-year, $570 mil- 
lion program provides $80 million in federal grants 
the first year, $90 million the second and $100 million 
a year for the remaining four years to help communi- 
ties build sewage treatment plants. 

The new legislation bolsters government powers 
to prevent pollution, broadens research activity and 
increases funds for the experimental conversion of 
salt water—a development that takes on greater im- 
portance as the water demand races the supply. 

This potentially revolutionary development recently 
moved closer to fulfillment when President Kennedy, 
at his desk in the White House, pushed a button to 
start an experimental salt water conversion plant in 
Freeport, Texas, on the Gulf coast. The nation’s first 
plant may prove more important, the President said, 
than putting a man into space. 

The national dream of water enough for all can be 
accomplished, authorities are agreed, not by federal 
action alone but through full participation and co- 
operation of state and local governments, labor and 
other citizen groups and private industry. 








There is a vital and urgent need, a need which 
the American trade union movement can and must 
meet, if the emerging democracies of Southeast Asia 
are to withstand the unrelenting pressure of 
communism. 

This, and a feeling of cautious optimism, a feeling 
that the contest is by no means over, are the two para- 
mount impressions that remain following my partici- 
pation in Vice President Johnson’s recent six-nation 
tour of that fascinating area. 

The Vice President had agreed with President Ken- 
nedy that American labor should participate in this 
historic tour. The President suggested my name and, 
with the Vice President’s approval, I found myself 
welcomed on this round of visits which would take us 
to Southeast Asia, the Middle East and eventually 
around the world. 

We travelled from May 9 to May 24, officially vis- 
iting South Vietnam, the Philippines, Formosa, Thail- 
and, India and Pakistan, with many unofficial stops 
interspersed in the itinerary. 


Our first official stop was in South Vietnam 
where the Vice President made headlines by stopping 
to shake hands with hundreds of Vietnamese among 
the thousands who lined the streets to welcome us. 
This approach delighted the people and they reacted 
with obvious warmth. I think that in the balance of 
history this simple gesture will have a long-lasting 
effect; it served to carry diplomacy out of the palaces 
and to the people. 

With the aid of Harry Slifer, the very capable labor 
reporting officer attached to the American Embassy at 
Saigon, I was able to visit the offices of Tran Quoc 
Buu, president of CVTC, the Vietnamese Christian 
Federation of Labor. Since the CVTC building houses 
several national unions, this provided an excellent op- 
portunity to meet other national union leaders. These 
included officials of the Tenant Farmers Union, the 
Plantation Workers and others. 


JAMES A, SUFFRIDGE is president of the Retail Clerks 
and a vice president of the AFL-CIO. He also is an execu- 
tive board member of the International Federation of Com- 
mercial, Clerical and Technical Employes. This article 
is based on the Asian study-tour he recently made with 
Vice President Johnson. 





te he 1 Urgent Needs of Astan Wiles 


by James A. Suffridge 


The general impression was of an uphill fight 
waged by these unions against poverty, backward- 
ness, the constant threat of Communist terror, ac- 
companied by an understandable impatience to see 
reforms work out. 

The Tenant Farmers’ representative described how 
farmers, advised of the benefits of fertilizers, suddenly 
found the prices of such fertilizers inflated to a point 
where the farmers could not afford them. The Tenant 
Farmers Union took over distribution of fertilizer and 
promptly halved its price. And they hope to make 
further reductions. 


While talking to the tenant and plantation work- 
ers’ representatives, one of them pointed to a poster 
on the wall showing a buffalo, a man and a plow, knee 
deep in a rice paddy, and summed up his view of the 
plight of the poor farmer when he said, simply, “See, 
the animal, the man, they are both on the same level!” 

I heard, too, of the atrocities to which South Vietna- 
mese are being subjected by Communist guerrillas. 
Farmers live in terror of blackmail or outright murder 
if they do not supply foodstuffs and information to the 
terrorists. One Roman Catholic priest, who has been 
serving refugees from the North, told of a raid on his 
village when all 132 dwellings were burned to the 
ground during one night. 

Communism is recognized as a menace by the union 
leaders of South Vietnam and by the highly educated 
city dwellers. Illiterate and extremely poor people, 
however, make up the larger portion of the population. 
Communist agents who circulate among the poor do 
not dwell on the repression that marks a Communist 
regime. 

They talk to hungry people in terms of rice. They 
talk to shirtless people in terms of cloth. They act 
against frightened people in terms of terror. 

I gained the impression that if communism is to be 
defeated or even contained in South Vietnam, the 
workers must be given a feeling of belonging, a feeling 
there is hope. This can only be done if President Diem 
acts quickly and decisively. 

Reforms in land distribution, in education, in 
health programs, must be made to supplement the 
government’s military action. 

In a land where communications must rely on word- 
of-mouth, the unions, so far as I was able to determine, 
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are the only organizations in a position to communi- 
cate with the people on this basis. This is especially 
significant in view of our country’s long-range aims 
that aid must reach the people themselves. It would 
appear to be extremely practical to utilize the services 
of the trade union movement to communicate these 
aims to the people of South Vietnam. 

I left Vietnam for the Philippines with a warm feel- 
ing of friendship for the Vietnamese people. Their 
words and attitudes were clear evidence the Johnson 
visit had a deep impression on all the people. These 
are dedicated, hardworking people who seek practical 
help as a means of settling their own problems. They 
did not ask for soldiers. They asked for the means 
with which to defend themselves. 

Their trade union leaders pointed out that technical 
aid had been given to every segment of the South 
Vietnamese economy with the exception of .the labor 
movement. They asked for practical help in making 
their unions freer and stronger so they could bring a 
better life to their members. 

Upon our arrival in Manila, I rode from the airport 
with Labor Secretary Angel M. Castano and Jorma L. 
Kaukonen, U.S. labor attache. We went directly to the 
Hotel Manila for a luncheon which Secretary Castano 
had arranged. 

The luncheon was attended by many of the top 
labor leaders in the Philippines, including Jose Her- 
nandez, general secretary of the Philippine Trade 
Union Council, Robert Oca, president of the Trans- 
port and General Workers, Eulogio Lerum, president 
of the National Labor Union and many others. 

Later that evening, a labor reception gave me an 
opportunity to meet additional national leaders of 
labor, including Felixberto Olalia, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Free Labor Unions, Vicente 
Rafeal and the executive board of the Philippine Labor 
Unity Movement (an independent group with a wide 
following in the agricultural sector) and Jermias Mon- 
temayer, president of the Federation of Free Farmers. 


Our brothers in the Philippines, who share our 
tradition of open, democratic discussion, were re- 
freshingly frank in their opinions. They have serious 
problems in addition to those of collective bargaining. 
There is a real threat of leftist infiltration in some 
unions. Another problem pertains to leadership; so 
many trained and capable leaders find their way into 
politics (several of the union leaders we met were 
members of the national legislature). When the labor 
leader becomes a political leader, his effectiveness to 
labor can become impaired and his loss to the labor 
movement is felt. 

On the help that unions might offer, the leaders 
were specific. They need practical, daily help in the 
techniques of collective bargaining and continuing 
service to union members. They need the kind of 
help an experienced local union officer could give. 
They need help on a business agent level from a free 
world unionist who will live with and work with his 
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brothers in Asia over an extended period of time. 

During my short stay in the Philippines I was 
honored with official luncheons and receptions and 
even, at one visit, by a brass band! This was union-to- 
union warmth and friendship. But the overall impres- 
sion was of unionists who know what they want 
and need and have some practical suggestions to make 
to have these needs met. 

On Formosa, we visited the headquarters of the Chi- 
nese Federation of Labor, where about 45 or 50 union- 
ists were on hand to greet us. Then, at an informal 
meeting chaired by Chou Hseuh-hsiang, head of the 
Chinese Federation of Labor, we were able to discuss 
our common interests. 


I extended greetings from the AFL-CIO to the 
working people represented by the nearly 50 union 
leaders in attendance. I pointed out that although I 
was traveling with Vice President Johnson, I was 
there as a trade union leader and not as a government 
official. 

Several of the trade union leaders requested my 
cooperation in putting their counterpart unions in the 
United States in touch with them, especially on mail- 
ing lists for publications, educational and organizing 
materials. 

I had an opportunity the next day to visit a plant 
manufacturing electrical appliances and a detergent 
company. There were some youngsters at work in 
the former who appeared to be no more than 12 or 
13 years of age. Both plants seemed modern and 
efficient and the managements were extremely cordial 
in showing us through. 

If I were to draw a general impression of Formosan 
unionists, I would have to say they are patriots 
first and trade union leaders second. Their unions 
have only been in existence since 1947 and, of a 
work force of some 500,000, about 270,000 are 
organized. 

After an unofficial stopover in Hong Kong, the 
Johnson party next visited Bangkok, Thailand. 

On the morning following our arrival, along with 
Mr. S. Weintraub of the embassy’s economic section 
I had an interesting meeting with Thai government 
Officials at the Division of Labor, Department of 
Public Welfare and Ministry of the Interior. 

In this meeting with Dr. Malai, the deputy director 
general of the department and his staff, we dis- 
cussed the suspended status of free trade unions in 
Thailand. It appears that despite the technical illegal- 
ity of unions, they do exist on an underground basis 
and strikes do occur from time to time. These are 
settled by the government on a compulsory mediation 
and arbitration basis, which does not necessarily please 
either the workers or the managements. 

During these discussions the Thai officials assured 
me they would draft a new, revised labor code and 
present it to the government with the hope that when 
the newly drafted constitution is implemented, this 
code will become operative. 
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Scenes from Asian tour: (upper left) in New Delhi, workers construct a shrine to Mahatma Gandhi; (upper right) 
refugee residents of Korangi Township in Karachi pose before an agricultural school; (lower right) sampans off Hong 
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Kong, home for refugees from mainland China; (lower left) Suffridge and Johnson upon return to Washington. 


During later visits to a modern brewery and rather 
ancient textile mill, I was allowed to talk freely with 
the workers on the job. They were not at all reluctant 
to discuss their work, wages, etc., but there was almost 
a total lack of response when trade unions were 
brought up. I gained the impression that Thai workers 
are badly in need of clarification of their rights if they 
are to be safely insulated against the propaganda of 
Communists. 


The following morning we enplaned for India, 
passing over Rangoon, Calcutta and alongside Mount 
Everest enroute. Prime Minister Nehru welcomed 
Vice President Johnson at the airport and we left for 
an eight-mile ride to New Delhi. 

The following day we visited officials of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress at their headquarters. 
Later I had an opportunity to visit with Mr. G. 
Mapara, secretary and director of the Asian Regional 
Office of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Later that evening, at the home of Labor Attache 
D. L. Horowitz, I attended a dinner with over 30 
union leaders and officials of the Indian government. 
Included in this distinguished company were L. P. 
Singh, additional secretary, Home Ministry, V. K. R. 
Menon, director, International Labor Office, India 
Branch, and many officials of INTUC, the plantation 
workers and national and state labor officials. 

In these talks, and in subsequent visits with officers 
of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, one of the other great 
Indian labor federations, I was given the benefit of 
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their many years of experience and insight into the 
complex and difficult problems of Indian unionism. 

Workers in India are organized in textiles, planta- 
tions, railroads, steel, sugar, cement, chemicals, mari- 
time trades and in government employment and other 
white collar fields, including banking and insurance. 
There is considerable unionization of defense indus- 
tries and communications as well. 

The principal trade union centers are INTUC, 
which is oriented to the dominant Congress Party; the 
Communist-aligned All-India Trade Union Congress; 
the Praja Socialist-oriented Hind Mazdoor Sabha; and 
the smaller United Trades Union Congress supported 
by non-Communist left parties. 

Communist infiltration and activity are, of course, 
of great concern to the democratic free trade unions. 
Communist unions, according to one report I received, 
seem to have the resources to hire many times the 
number of full-time organizers the democratic unions 
can afford. 


Unemployment is a constant, somber part of the 
Indian economy and naturally a cause for immediate 
concern to the unions. 

The trade unions in India, as in most developing 
countries, are heavily politically oriented. As in other 
countries, unions have become a means of seeking 
mass support for political parties. 

This is partially because of government’s very large 
role in labor-management relations in India. As part 
of India’s plans for rapid industrialization, voluntary 
“codes of discipline” restrict the free give and take 
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of bargaining and strikes. And adjudication, a slow, 
cumbersome and ineffective method of resolving labor 
disputes, is often the route followed. 

During my visit to India I met with G. L. Nanda, 
the Minister of Labor and Employment, who spoke 
of India’s need to industrialize and of her preference 
for cottage industries. In India, as in much of Asia, 
too quick a leap into automation can add significantly 
to the already burdensome problems of unemployment. 


In visiting India, one gains the impression her 
trade unions are in dire need of many young, 
well-trained labor leaders with a highly disciplined 
militancy and a strong desire to stay in the union field 
and out of direct politics. India has two problems in 
meeting this need: the lack of trained trade union 
leaders and the funds with which to pay them. 

I was to meet a similar problem in Pakistan, our 
next official “port of call.” I was met at the Karachi 
airport by Jodie Eggers, a U.S. labor adviser, who 
accompanied me on many of my visits. We saw the 
Sind Industrial Trading Estate, a large industrial area 
at the northwest boundary of Karachi where we saw 
a plastics factory in operation. Later we visited a small 
hardware factory which seemed devoid of any type of 
power machinery, employed child labor very freely 
and was, in all respects, the typical old-time, dirt-floor 
operation. 

Later that day we met Ali Ashraf, deputy secretary 
of the Ministry of Labor, K. S$. Mahmud, central 
labor commissioner and others. In the afternoon a 
meeting was arranged with 15 prominent labor leaders, 
including C. P. Dave of the Transport Workers, A. Q. 
Banakur, Murad Ali and leaders of government, tex- 
tile, petroleum, dock, press and railroad workers, as 
well as federation of labor officials. 


The officers present were somewhat perturbed 
over a pending government proposal to outlaw repre- 
sentation by labor unions of nonmembers of a union. 

They pointed out the Pakistani labor code includes 
compulsory conciliation. If conciliation fails, a gov- 
ernment agency certifies such failure; compulsory arbi- 
tration is then invoked. Technically, the only time a 
union can strike is during the few hours between the 
failure of conciliation and the invoking of compulsory 
arbitration! 

We also visited Korangi township, a housing project 
for refugees from the partition. While the housing 
appears promising, no industrial base for the refugees 
has yet been provided for their long-range ability to 
make a living. 

Pakistan ended our official tour, although we visited 
Athens, Tripoli, the Azores and Bermuda before re- 
turning to the United States. We arrived at Andrews 
Air Force Base and proceeded by helicopter to the 
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White House for a report to President Kennedy by the 
Vice President, the briefing with State Department 
and congressional leaders and the Vice President’s 
press conference. 

My fiying trip does not provide the experience on 
which to base firm recommendations, but these obser- 
vations may be useful for study by the trade union 
movement: 

@ It is the nature of most foreign aid that it must 
flow from government to government. I have no wish 
to minimize its importance as the bedrock of free 
world aid to underdeveloped countries. But aid on 
a union-to-union, church-to-church and _ business-to- 
business level has a vital role to play, too. Such aid 
is more immediately acceptable, for it is free from the 
naturally political ramifications which must be the 
result of government dealing with government. 

@ It appears the Peace Corps can render a distinct 
service in helping to develop dedicated native leader- 
ship, especially if the recipient country would counter 
with a man-for-man, woman-for-woman assignment 
of their people as well. This counterpart Peace Corps 
would then be in a position to train its fellow coun- 
trymen after our Peace Corps specialists have left. 

@ Countries where United States aid is given must 
do their part by instituting certain immediate reforms, 
especially in land reform and revision of labor laws 
to permit free, effective trade unions. 

@ Public schooling of a primary nature should be 
made available without delay to adults and children. 

@ Trade unionists must be included among the 
groups receiving technical assistance both from gov- 
ernment and from unions, especially the latter. 

@ Embassies might consider upgrading the status 
of labor attaches. The labor attacl.c’s position and 
area of operation should be studied and defined. Study 
should be given to the immediate benefits that might 
be obtained by making use of trade union leaders with 
the proper background and training. 


These are some of the challenges, then, both 
to the country and to the trade union movement. It 
is up to us to study ways in which these challenges 
can be met. 

To labor, these can be expensive undertakings, not 
only financially, but expensive in energy and man- 
power as well. We have proved in Europe, Latin 
America and Africa that we can tackle such challenges 
with a great degree of success. As much as we have 
extended ourselves, however, our brothers in Asia still 
need the kind of help that only we in the trade union 
movement can provide. 

President Kennedy has said “ask what you can do 
for your country.” 

In Asia, the free world’s labor movement has one 
immediate answer to that question. 








America’s Potential 


For Economic Growt 


Economic growth became a subject of widespread 
public discussion several years ago. It is still in the 
news. Everybody is for economic growth but from 
that point on, there are great differences of opinion. 

For organized labor, there is a special concern 
with economic growth—employment and unemploy- 
ment. 

The Democratic Party platform statement adopted 
by the 1960 convention declared the American econ- 
omy can and should achieve a 5 percent yearly rate 
of growth. The Republican Party platform dodged 
the issue by talking in generalities. Some conserva- 
tive economists and business groups claim America’s 
potential for economic growth is approximately 3 
percent a year or only slightly greater. 

President Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers states “the potential of the American economy 
currently grows at about 3.5 percent a year. But, 
as the President made clear in his message, the 3.5 
percent growth rate is not high enough. It can and 
should be increased.” 

The National Planning Association, an organiza- 
tion of business, farm and labor groups, says the 
economy’s normal potential for economic growth 
from 1959 to 1970 is about 4.7 percent a year. The 
AFL-CIO similarly states the normal growth poten- 
tial of the American economy in the 1960s is a 
yearly rate of about 5 percent. 


This is more than a difference about numbers. 
Involved in this difference are basic issues of na- 
tional economic policy—taxes, government spend- 
ing, interest rates, money supply, consumer buying 
power and business investment. 

If the economy grows only 3.5 percent a year, 
when increases in the labor force and productivity 
make it possible for the economy to expand about 
5 percent a year, the slow growth rate is achieved at 
the cost of labor displacement and rising unemploy- 
ment. Only when sales rise fast enough to provide 
jobs for our growing labor force can we enjoy con- 
tinuing high levels of employment. 

What is economic growth? When people speak 
about economic growth, they usually mean the rate 
of increase in the volume of total national production 
of goods and services. The rate of economic growth 
between 1959 and 1960, for example, was 2.6 per- 
cent when the real volume of total national produc- 
tion rose from $490.6 billion to $503.2 billion (in 
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1960 dollars after accounting for price changes). Be- 
tween 1909 and 1960, the average yearly increase 
in real national output was about 3 percent. 


Do we need economic growth? Almost every Ameri- 
can agrees the economy should grow. The reason is 
that if total national production stands still, there 
will be less goods and services available for each 
man, woman and child in our growing population. 
Should the economy fail to grow for a period of 
time, living conditions would decline and there would 
be less money available for national defense, educa- 
tion and other public services. 

If all we want to do is to maintain living condi- 
tions and public services where they are, the na- 
tional output of goods and services must rise as 
fast as the population. If improvements are desired, 
total national production must rise faster than the 
population increases. 

From 1959 to 1960, for example, the American 
population increased from 177,080,000 people to 
179,922,000, or 1.6 percent, while total national 
production rose 2.6 percent. The rise in production 
was enough to account for the population increase and 
to provide a small margin of additional goods and 
services. 

Total national output per man, woman and child 
increased from $2,770 in 1959 to $2,797 in 1960. 
There was a tiny additional margin of $27 of national 
production per man, woman and child for improve- 
ments in national defense, education, public services 
and living conditions. 

The difference between the 1.6 percent population 
increase from 1959 to 1960 and the 2.6 percent 
rise in national output provided a: margin of 1 per- 
cent for improvements. With a total national output 
of $503.2 billion, this 1 percent margin was about 
$5 billion for the nation as a whole or $27 per man, 
woman and child. Such was the tiny margin for im- 
provements between 1959 and 1960. 
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How much economic growth do we need? In recent 
years, the population has increased about 1.6 per- 
cent to 1.8 percent a year. This means the volume 
of total national production must grow by 1.6 per- 
cent to 1.8 percent a year to provide enough goods 
and services for the increased population, in order 
to maintain the level of living conditions and public 
services. But if the economy grows only as fast as 
the population, there will not be an extra margin for 
improvements. 


How much of an extra margin of goods and 
services do we need? Was 1960’s 1 percent margin 
enough to satisfy the needs and desires of the Ameri- 
can people? 

There are great needs for improvements in na- 
tional defense, education, health care, homebuilding 
and urban redevelopment, mass transportation, com- 
munity facilities and roads, conservation and devel- 
opment of natural resources. There is the need to 
lift the living conditions of the one-fifth of American 
families who live in substandard conditions and to 
answer the urgent requests for economic and tech- 
nical aid from the less developed countries of the 
world. At the same time, American families generally 
desire some continuing improvements in living con- 
ditions. An extra margin of 1 percent a year is much 
too small to get us on the road to meeting these 
various needs and desires in the 1960s. 

If we are to begin to meet these needs, it is 
estimated an extra margin of about 2.5 percent to 3 
percent a year—or approximately $12.5 billion to 


$15 billion nationally—is required. Since the popu- 
lation is expected to increase about 1.6 percent to 
1.8 percent a year, a yearly growth rate of about 
5 percent is required in this period of cold war and 
need for vast improvements in public services. 

It is for this reason that the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund Report, “The Challenge to America,” declares: 
7 . unless we achieve a 5 percent growth rate, 
we shall have to hold back otherwise desirable ex- 
penditures in the government field and keep the 
growth of private expenditures below a level com- 
mensurate with our aspirations.” 

What factors give rise to economic growth? Eco- 
nomic growth is the result of many different factors. 
Among them are the skills of the workforce and 
management, the education of the population, the 
progress of scientific discovery and its practical ap- 
plication, a growing labor force, increasing business 
investment in new plants and machines, rising gov- 
ernment investment in such things as education, re- 
search, roads and community facilities. 


The basic factors underlying economic growth are 
a growing labor force and expanding employment— 
increasing total manhours of work—and rising pro- 
ductivity—increasing output per manhour of work. 
Increasing employment means more people are work- 
ing and producing a growing volume of goods and 
services. Rising productivity means there is an in- 
creasing volume of goods and services produced in an 
hour of work from one year to the next. 

In the U.S., we are fortunate in having an abun- 
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dance of the major requirements for a high rate of 
economic growth. We have a growing and skilled 
labor force. We also have the education, scientific 
progress and know-how for a continuing rise in pro- 
ductivity. 

The major issue is not whether America has the 
potential for a high rate of economic growth, but will 
we use our potential to a maximum degree. Will 
sales rise fast enough to provide jobs for the growing 
labor force? Will plants, machines and new produc- 
tion methods be used to a maximum extent? 


What is our past experience with economic growth? 
Past experience provides some assurance that we have 
a normal potential for a high rate of economic growth. 
In the past half century, for example—a period that 
included two world wars and the Great Depression 
of the 1930s—the average yearly rate of economic 
growth was about 3 percent. During those 50 years, 
the average annual population increase was 1.3 per- 
cent. This left an average yearly extra margin of 
goods and services for improvements of approximately 
1.7 percent. 

This 3 percent average yearly rate of growth in the 
past half century provided the basis for great advances 
in living conditions. But the nation’s needs in this 
time of cold war and rapidly growing population are 
greater than during most of the past 50 years. The 
basic factors behind economic growth—a growing and 
skilled labor force and rising productivity—are also 
much greater than in the past half century. 

We must look at the postwar period to get a better 
idea of our potential for economic growth in the 1960s. 
In the immediate postwar period, unemployment was 
kept down much of the time; plants and machines 
were used to a maximum degree during most of those 
years. From 1947 to 1953, the real volume of total 
national production rose at a yearly rate of 4.8 per- 
cent, while the average annual increase in the pop- 
ulation was 1.7 percent. 

As a result, there was enough extra margin for im- 
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provements in living conditions, a substantial rise in 
defense spending and U.S. aid for war-devastated 
Europe. It was this rapid pace of economic growth 
in 1947-1953 that made it possible for America to 
adjust to the defense needs of the Korean War and to 
the requirements of military and economic aid for 
other countries while living conditions continued to 
improve. 


In the 7 years from 1953 to 1960, the pace of 
economic growth was cut in half. During those years, 
the average yearly rise in the real volume of total na- 
tional production was only 2.4 percent. This slow 
growth rate meant great difficulties for the American 
people. 

While national output expanded at a yearly pace 
of only 2.4 percent in 1953-1960, the population grew 
at an average annual rate of 1.7 percent. The margin 
of extra goods and services for improvements was only 
about seven-tenths of 1 percent a year. This tiny 
margin was much too small to meet the needs for 
adequate national defense and public services while 
permitting some continuing improvements in living 
conditions. 

The slow pace of economic growth during the past 
7 years was achieved at the great cost of rising unem- 
ployment and part-time work. The labor force grew 
from 63.8 million in 1953 to 70.3 million in 1960—a 
rise of 6.5 million. Employment, however, increased 
from 61.9 million to 66.4 million—an increase of 
merely 4.5 million. As a result, unemployment soared 
from 1.9 million or 2.9 percent of the labor force in 
1953 to 3.9 million or 5.6 percent of the labor force 
in 1960. In addition, most of the inadequate rise in 
employment was in part-time work. 

During those 7 years from 1953 to 1960, full-time 
employment increased only about 1.4 million. And 
all of this small rise was in state and local government 
jobs. There was no increase at all in full-time jobs 
in private business. 


While the increase of the labor force and the 
economy’s potential for rising productivity provided 
America with the basis for rapid growth in 1953-1960, 
the actual yearly pace of economic growth was only 
2.4 percent. Much of America’s potential for eco- 
nomic growth was wasted—in the form of rising un- 
employment, part-time work, idle plants and machines. 

The growth rate in 1953-1960 was less than the 3 
percent rate of the past 50 years. It was much less 
than the 4.8 percent rate of 1947-1953. It was also 
considerably less than the economy’s normal potential 
for growth in those years. 

The slow growth of the American economy in 1953- 
1960 was not based on the economy’s inability to 
expand at a faster pace. The available labor force 
and potential for rapidly improving efficiency were 
present. It was the slow rise of sales in those years 
that brought the slow rate of economic growth and 
the accompanying rise in unemployment. 
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What is the economy’s normal potential for growth 
in the 1960s? This potential in the 1960s is an aver- 
age yearly pace of about 5 percent. If we can achieve 
the normal potential, unemployment will be kept down 
at low levels and there will be enough additional goods 
and services for more adequate national defense and 
public services as well as improved living conditions. 
Should we fail to use this potential, there will be a 
smaller margin for improvements and unemployment 
will rise. 

The labor force will grow at a much faster pace 
in the 1960s than in the 1950s as the increased number 
of babies born since 1940 begin to look for jobs. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Labor, the labor 
force will increase by a yearly average of 1,350,000 
or 1.7 percent in the 1960s. 

In addition, we started the 1960s with a high level 
of unemployment and short-time work. In the first 
4 months of 1961, there were 5.4 million unemployed 
or 6.8 percent of the labor force. Furthermore, 3 
million people were compelled to work short work- 
weeks because full-time work was not available; the 
full-time employment loss of such part-time work was 
the equivalent of 1.3 million jobs. 


Rapid growth of the labor force in the 1960s and 
the present slack in employment add up to a consider- 
able amount of available manpower in this decade. 
Even after allowing for a gradual reduction in standard 
working hours, the normal annual increase in the 
number of available manhours of work in the 1960s 
wil be considerably greater than in recent years. 

The potential yearly increase in the.number of man- 
hours of work in the 1960s will be about 1.5 percent— 
if gainful employment will be provided for those who 
are now jobless and on short-time work as well as for 
the growing labor force, after allowing for the con- 
tinuing long-run trend in reducing standard working 
hours. 

Productivity is also rising. In the postwar period, 
from 1947 to 1960, output per manhour of work in 
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the national economy, excluding government, rose at 
an average yearly rate of 3.3 percent.* 

The rapid spread of automation in the 1960s may 
produce an even faster pace of increasing produc- 
tivity. In addition, elimination of the present slack 
in the economy will certainly mean a sharp spurt in 
output per manhour of work. For the decade of the 
1960s, the advance in the economy’s productivity will 
probably be greater than in recent years, if sales rise 
fast enough to assure efficient use of plants and ma- 
chines and to encourage business to invest in new 
productive capacity. 

After allowing for a continuing rise in government 
employment, the normal potential yearly increase in 
total national output per manhour of work in the 1960s 
will be about 3.5 percent or perhaps more—if plants, 
machines and manpower are used to a maximum 
degree. 

The economy’s normal potential for economic 
growth in the 1960s, therefore—based on average 
yearly increases of about 1.5 percent in manhours and 
approximately 3.5 percent in output per manhour of 
work—is about 5 percent a year. Thus, the basic 
issue is: will this potential be used or wasted? 


Why do some economists say the economy’s normal 
growth potential is 3 percent to 3.5 percent a year? 
Many business economists and some academic econ- 
omists do not believe the economy’s normal potential 
for economic growth in the 1960s is about 5 percent 
a year. They say the normal potential is an average 
yearly pace of about 3 percent to 3.5 percent. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advisers, for 
example, states the normal growth potential is about 
3.5 percent a year in the period ahead. 

The difference between a 3.5 percent growth rate 
and a 5 percent pace is substantial. Each year, it 
amounts to about $7.5 billion of goods and services 
and approximately three-quarters of a million jobs. 

The difference is even greater in terms of basic 
economic policy. President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, for example, says a 3.5 percent 
normal potential growth rate is not enough. To in- 
crease the potential growth rate, the Council states 
it is necessary to cut the share of total national pro- 
duction that goes to consumer activities and to increase 
the share of national output that goes to business in- 
vestment. 


According to the Council’s theory, government 
tax policies are needed, for example, that will increase 
the share of the economy’s total pie each year that 
goes to business and wealthy families. In that way, 
the Council believes, there will be more and more 
money invested in plants, machines and equipment. 





*Since government employment does not result in the output of 
commercial products, present methods of measuring advances in out- 
put per manhour of work exclude government activities. For that 
reason, no measure of government productivity is available although 
it is known output per manhour of work is increasing in govern- 
ment operations, 
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This process is supposed to increase the economy’s 
potential for growth. It is generally similar to the old 
trickle-down theory of pre-New Deal administrations 
—take good care of the wealthy families and cor- 
porations and some benefits will trickle down to the 
people. 

The low estimate of the economy’s normal growth 
potential is often used in this way as the basis for pro- 
posing drastic changes in income distribution, to in- 
crease the proportion of total after-tax income that 
goes to wealthy families and corporations and cut the 
share that goes to the consuming public generally. 

With a rapidly growing labor force and rising pro- 
ductivity, how do these economists arrive at their low 
3 percent to 3.5 percent estimate of the economy’s 
normal potential for growth in the 1960s? Let us 
examine the reasoning of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

In its statement to the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress on March 6, 1961, the Council stated 
the expected average yearly increase in the labor force, 
in the period ahead, will be 1.5 percent. This is below 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate of a 1.7 per- 
cent average yearly increase in the labor force during 
the 1960s. 


The Council of Economic Advisers does not ex- 
plain the reason for this difference with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ estimate, which is based on detailed 
analysis of trends in population and work-experience. 
Nor does the Council’s estimate take account of the 
large number of people who are now unemployed 
and represent an additional supply of manpower. 

The Council’s estimate of a 1.5 percent yearly in- 
crease in the labor force in the period ahead implies 
an expected average annual rise in total potential man- 
hours of work of about 1 percent—compared with 
the AFL-CIO estimate of a 1.5 percent average yearly 
increase in the 1960s. 

The major difference, however, concerns produc- 
tivity. The Council of Economic Advisers states it 
would expect output per person employed to rise at 
an average yearly rate of 2 percent in the period 
ahead if plants, machines and manpower are used to 
a maximum extent. This implies an estimate of about 
2.5 percent in the expected normal yearly rise of 
national output per manhour of work, including gov- 
ernment operations. It contrasts sharply with the 
AFL-CIO’s expectation that total national production 
per manhour of work will increase about 3.5 percent 
or more a year in the 1960s if the economy’s resources 
are fully used. 


The reason for the Council’s expectation of low 
productivity advances in the period ahead is most diffi- 
cult to discover. The only possible explanation is its 
emphasis on the experience of the American economy 
in 1953-1960. 

In those 7 years of low economic growth and three 
recessions, unemployment rose and there were idle 
plants, machines and equipment. As a result, the 
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advance of national productivity slowed down from its 
very rapid pace in the earlier postwar years. But the 
Council of Economic Advisers seems to base its esti- 
mate of potential productivity advances in the 1960s 
on the 1953-1960 trend, when much of America’s 
potential for rising productivity was wasted. 

The Council also seems to ignore the forward march 
of technology and the spread of automation. The ad- 
vance of productivity, along with technology, has ac- 
tually speeded up in the past 50 years. In the early 
days of industry, businessmen added plants, machines 
and equipment. But there was little change in their 
quality, from one year to the next, except for new 
inventions. 

Since World War I, however, there has been in- 
creasing emphasis on efficiency. New machines and 
equipment are not the same as the old ones—they are 
supposed to produce more and more goods, with less 
maapower and lower costs generally. The rise in out- 
put per manhour of work has speeded up. 

In recent years, automation has spread in mining, 
the railroads and in many manufacturing industries. 
It is spreading rapidly—into large offices and ware- 
houses, banks and insurance companies, bakeries and 
meatpacking, department stores and metalworking. 

These trends are continuing. The reasonable ex- 
pectation for the 1960s, therefore, is not low pro- 
ductivity but sharply rising output per manhour of 
work and rapidly increasing efficiency in general. 

It seems reasonable to expect the labor force and 
productivity to rise much faster in the 1960s than 
President Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advisers 
expects—if plants, machines and manpower are used 
to a maximum extent. The potential for economic 
growth will probably be considerably greater in the 
1960s than these economists expect—closer to an 
average yearly rate of 5 percent than to 3 percent to 
3.5 percent. . 


Do we need drastic, forced-draft measures to 
achieve a high rate of economic growth? There is no 
sound basis for adopting forced-draft, wartime eco- 
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nomic measures, at present, in an attempt to increase 
the economy’s growth potential. 

The drastic steps that are recommended for increas- 
ing the economy’s potential for economic growth 
usually center on reducing the importance of consumer 
activities in the national economy—through increased 
tax rates on low and middle-income families, for 
example, or through special tax relief for business at 
the expense of consumers. 

Some forced-draft advocates believe great emphasis 
should be placed on sharply increasing business in- 
vestment in new plants and machines, by reducing 
the share of total federal taxes paid by business and 
increasing the share paid by consumers. Other forced- 
draft advocates would likewise cut consumer activities 
but they would sharply increase government invest- 
ment in public services. 

Such forced-draft measures probably will not in- 
crease the rate of economic growth and may actually 
reduce it. Special tax relief for business, for example, 
may lead to a temporary boom in business investment 
in new plant and equipment. The economy’s ability 
to produce would increase. But if consumer and gov- 
ernment buying lagged, such a capital goods boom 
would collapse in a recession. 

Temporary booms, followed by recessions, are not 
the way to achieve a high rate of economic growth. 
They are, rather, the way to high unemployment, idle 
plants and machines. A lack of balance between the 
economy’s increasing ability to produce and lagging 
sales is the basis for frequent recessions and a slow 
rate of growth.* 

Furthermore, available evidence indicates we have 
a normal potential for a high growth rate of about 5 
percent a year in the 1960s—sufficient to meet Amer- 
ica’s needs. Government policy should aim at achiev- 
ing the normal potential through maximum use of 
manpower, plants, machines and equipment. 


Until we achieve the potential for several years, 
we cannot be positively and precisely sure about the 
economy’s normal growth potential in the 1960s. 
Looking into the future is based on judgment. The 
AFL-CIO estimate of a 5 percent growth potential 
for the 1960s and the National Planning Association’s 
4.7 percent estimate are at least as sound as the 
Council of Economic Advisers’ 3.5 percent estimate 
and the still lower estimates of some business groups. 

Only the actual experience of achieving the normal 
potential—full employment and maximum use of 
plants and machines—can prove the case conclusively. 

What we need is not drastic forced-draft measures, 
but prompt and decisive actions to, lift the economy 
to full employment and maximum use of plants and 





*The productivity of capital investment also is increasing, as well 
as labor productivity. New plants, machines and production methods 
are more efficient than older investments. Output of new equipe 
ment usually is considerably greater than production from older 
machines, even when the latter were new. The rising productivity 
of plants, machines and equipment places an increasing burden on 
the economy’s need for rapidly expanding sales of the goods and 
services that can be produced, 
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machines. If sustained full employment will provide 
an average yearly growth rate of about 5 percent in 
the 1960s, there is no need for forced-draft measures. 

The important issues of domestic economic policy 
in 1961 and the years immediately ahead are: Will 
America’s growing labor force and rapidly rising pro- 
ductivity be used to a maximum degree? Will there 
be jobs for a growing labor force? Will sales be large 
enough to prevent large-scale layoffs and chronic un- 
employment as automation spreads and productivity 
rises? 

Until these questions are answered positively and 
satisfactorily, there can be no certainty about Amer- 
ica’s precise potential growth rate. Actual experience 
with full employment will undoubtedly prove that 
drastic policies to reduce the importance of consumer 
activities are not required to meet America’s needs. 


How can we achieve maximum use of America’s 
potential for economic growth in the 1960s? A sus- 
tained and continuing rise of sales and production is 
needed to provide the basis for full employment of 
our rapidly growing labor force and maximum use of 
our increasingly efficient plants and machines. 

The major groups of customers for America’s 
output of goods and services are consumers, govern- 
ment and business. Government and private policies, 
therefore, should encourage a continuing expansion 
of their combined purchases. 

The impact of recessions, which have occurred every 
3 to 4 years in the postwar period, should be mini- 
mized. Government efforts are needed to prevent re- 
cessions and bring prompt actions to reduce their im- 
pact and duration as soon as any general economic 
declines get under way. ‘ 

Public investment in education, research, natural 
resources and community facilities should be increased 
as well as business investment in new plant and equip- 
ment and consumer activities. Government policies 
should provide the environment for a balanced ex- 
pansion of these public and private investments and 
expenditures as an essential part of the process of 
economic growth and maximum use of manpower, 
plants and machines.* 





*See “Economic Programs and Policies for the °60s,” published 
by the AFL-CIO, for a detailed exposition of labor’s views on the 
policies needed for achieving full employment and sustained eco- 
nomic growth, 





ACHIEVING A 5% GROWTH RATE IN THE 1960s 
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Unions Improving 
Insurance Plans 


Financial aid to the family upon death of a 
worker is now assured by almost all union agree- 
ments in the United States through provisions for life 
insurance plans paid for wholly or in major part by 
the employer. 

Such negotiated life insurance plans have been 
newly surveyed by the U. S. Department of Labor.* 
The survey provides detailed data on the typical levels 
and major features of these insurance plans. Highlights 
drawn from the survey findings may be useful to local 
union negotiators. 

Certain trends have become apparent in recent 
years in bargaining on life insurance protection for 
worker families. Although difficult to measure pre- 
cisely, it is clear from examination of thousands of 
settlements that recent trends show: 

@ The amount of life insurance is steadily being 
raised. In part this has been necessary merely to 
maintain the relationship to wages as wages have 
risen. But beyond this, increases in the size of the in- 
surance have been negotiated to provide more liberal 
protection to survivors. 

Today, the average worker under union agreement 
is protected by negotiated life insurance amounting 
to somewhat more than one year’s pay. Under agree- 
ments which specifically tie insurance to earnings 
levels, most workers get insurance equal to 1.5 years’ 
pay. 

@ Retired workers are being given life insurance 
coverage. The tendency some years ago to exclude 
retired workers and the practice of reducing insurance 
amounts for active workers after a certain age are 
being overcome. 

@ Financing of life insurance protection is increas- 
ingly being borne entirely by the employers with 
worker contributions reduced or eliminated. 

@ Additional benefits are being provided in the 
event of accidental death, typically so that accidental 
death will mean double the normal insurance payment 





**Life and Accidental Death Insurance in Collectively Bargained 
Plans,” U. S. Department of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review, May 
1961. 
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for the family. Also, the insurance is being made 
payable upon “dismemberment”—loss of a hand, foot 
or eye. 

@ Coverage for workers laid off is being maintained 
for longer periods. Instead of permitting protection 
to lapse or to require conversion to individual worker- 
paid coverage after the first full month of layoff, as 
was widely the practice, plans are being revised to 
assure continued protection for longer periods. 


What agreements were analyzed by the new Labor 
Department survey? The survey covered 300 major 
union agreements, each in effect in the early summer 
of 1960. 

Each of these agreements covers 1,000 or more 
workers. In all, they cover 4.9 million workers or 
about 40 percent of all workers under collectively 
bargained health and welfare plans. 

These major agreements represent both manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing industries and both 
single employer and multi-employer bargaining. Most 
of the agreements surveyed, however—almost three 
out of four, covering two-thirds of the workers—were 
in manufacturing industries. Most of the agreements 
also cover a single employer but nearly a third of 
them, covering over 40 percent of the workers, cover 
multi-employer groups. ; 

About 98 percent of all these major agreements— 
295 of the 300—provide life insurance protection. 
Of the five agreements which lack such provisions, 
one is the agreement of the railroad industry and the 
non-operating unions. But since the date of the survey, 
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this agreement has been renegotiated to establish as 
of March 1961 a $4,000 life insurance policy for each 
worker financed wholly by the employers. As to the 
other four agreements without protection, no informa- 
tion is available but it is likely that under some of 
them, in practice, there are “death benefit” arrange- 
ments not specifically noted in the agreement. 

The amount of insurance provided by the life in- 
surance provisions varies considerably. On the aver- 
age, however, a worker is covered by an amount 
about equal to at least one year’s earnings. 

Actually, in those provisions in which the amount 
is specifically related to earnings, the average is equal 
to almost 1.5 years’ earnings. In provisions which 
fix a uniform amount for all workers regardless of 
earnings, the average tends to be less than a year’s 
earnings. 


The insurance plan is usually one of two types. One 
type provides a uniform flat amount for all workers, 
while the other provides an insurance amount gradu- 
ated according to the worker’s earnings level. A few 
plans vary the amount according to length of service, 
length of union membership or some combination of 
earnings and service. 

A uniform flat amount is most common in multi- 
employer plans. Some 85 percent of the multi- 
employer plans are on this basis of an identical flat 
amount for all. 

Plans negotiated with just a single employer, how- 
ever, more often provide graduated insurance amounts. 
About 60 percent of the single-employer plans pro- 
vide for some type of graduation; these usually con- 
sider earnings in determining the amount of insurance 
benefits. The trend in recent years has been toward 
this type of plan and away from the flat-amount-for-all 
plan. 

Under the uniform flat-benefit plans, the amount 
of insurance varies from $500 to $15,000. Over half 
of such plans provide less than $2,500; about a 
quarter provide at least $4,000. 

The average benefit per worker covered by these 
flat amount plans at the time of the survey last sum- 
mer was $2,431. However, if allowance is made for 
the establishment since the survey date of a flat $4,000 
policy in the railroad industry and the increase in the 
men’s clothing industry to $1,000 (from $500), the 
current average of the flat amount plans is almost 
$2,900. The railroad agreement was included in the 
Labor Department survey, but back in 1960 did not 
yet contain a life insurance provision. 


In large part, this relatively low average is duc 
to a concentration of some plans covering large 
numbers of workers, particularly in the needle trades, 
at the $1,000 and $500 levels. These amounts, of 
course, substantially depress the average level of in- 
surance protection. 

In terms of proportion of workers, over half the 
workers covered by the flat amount plans are pro- 
vided at least $3,000 life insurance. Some 42 percent 
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AMOUNT} GRADUATED 
2% According to earnings 

According to service, 


10% length of union membership, 
or combination of factors 





1204 plans covering 2.8 million workers. 
291 plans covering 1.6 million workers. 
3 Plans with basic flat amount plus supplementary earnings. 





















































Life Insurance Provisions In Selected Major Agreements, 1961 


Listed below by industry are major agreements and the amount of life insurance 
they provide (excluding additional benefits often payable if death is accidental). (For 
specific and additional details on eligibility, financing and other features, the text of the 


provision must be examined.) 


AIRCRAFT — 
$5,000. 


North American Aviation and Auto Workers. 


ALUMINUM — 
Aluminum Corp. of America and Steelworkers, 
Aluminum Workers. 


$5,000. 


APPAREL — 
Men's and boys’ clothing industry and Clothing 
Workers. 
$1,000. 
Dress industry associations and Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 
$500 after union membership of 1 year. 
$1,000 after union membership of 2 years. 


AUTO — 
General Motors and Auto Workers. 
Amount depends on wage rate: 
$4,500 if hourly wage rate under $2.03, scaled 
up in steps of $500 for each additional 25c in 
wage rate, to maximum of $9,000 for rate of 
$4.03 or over. 


BREWERY —. 


Milwaukee breweries. and Brewery Workers. 


$4,500. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING — 


Westinghouse and Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (IVE). 


Amount depends on wage rate: 
$5,250 if hourly rate under $1.75, scaled up in 


steps of $750 for each additional 25¢ to 
$12,000 for $3.75 to $4 and $13,500 for 
$4 or over. 

GLASS — 


Libby-Owens-Ford and Glass Workers. 
$6,000. 


MARITIME — 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast maritime employers and 
Maritime Union. 


$3,500. 


MEATPACKING — 
Armour and Meat Cutters, Packinghouse Workers. 
$2,200. 


onu— 
Sinclair Oil 
Workers. 
Twice the amount of annual earnings. 


and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 






PAPER — ¥ 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper and the Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers; Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


Amount depends on basic annual rate: 


$1,000 if annual earning under $1,456, $2,000 
if $1,456 to $1,976, scaled up in steps of $250 to 
$3,000 if earnings $2,800 to $3,016, steps of 
$500 to $4,000 if earnings $3,432 to $3,848, 
to $5,000 if $4,264 to $4,680, and $6,000 if 
$5,096 to $6,000, with further steps of $1,000 to 
maximum of $10,000 for each additional $1,000 
earnings. 
PRINTING — 


Publishers Assn. of New: York and Typographical 
Union. 


$ T,000. 


RAILROADS — 


Class | railroad industry and nonoperating railroad 
unions. 


$4,000. 


RETAIL — 
San Francisco Retailers’ Council and Retail Clerks. 


$1 ,0oo. 


RUSBER — 
U. S. Rubber and Rubber Workers. 
$4,500. 


STEEL — 
U. S. Steel and Steelworkers. 
Amount depends on wage rate: 


$4,000 if hourly rate under $2.09, scaled up for 
each additional 40c to $6,500 for $3.76 and over. 


TEXTILES —— 
Cone Mills and Textile Workers Union of America. 
$1,000 for employe, $500 for spouse, and 


$100 to $500 covering children, amount depend- 
ing on age of child. 


TOBACCO — 
Liggett and Myers and Tobacco Workers. 


Amount depends on basic annual pay: 


$5,000 if annual pay under $2,500, scaled 
up in steps of $1,000 for each additional $500 
in annual pay, so that $10,@00 provided if an- 
nual earnings $4,500 to $5,000, and $12,000 
if earnings $5,500 to $6,000, etc. 


~ 
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of the workers are provided at least $4,000 in life 
insurance coverage. 

Under the graduated-benefit plans which determine 
amount according to earnings, the Labor Department 
has calculated how much would be payable to a 
worker earning $4,000 a year and $5,000 a year. 
Roughly, $4,000 a year is $77 a week and about 
$1.90 an hour, assuming 52 weeks’ employment at 40 
hours a week. For a $5,000 a year man, the com- 
parable weekly pay is $96 and hourly pay $2.40. 

The tally of the plans graduating benefits by earnings 
finds: 

@ The average coverage for a $4,000 a year worker 
is $5,318, while that of a $5,000 a year worker is 
$6,364. 

@ Over 95 percent of the workers are under 
plans which provide $4,000 a year workers with life 
insurance at least equal to or greater than their annual 
earnings rate. Over 75 percent are under plans pro- 
viding the $5,000 a year workers with at least their 
annual earnings rate. 

@ At least $6,000—or one and a half times the 
annual earnings rate—is provided workers earning 
$4,000 a year under almost two of five of these plans. 
For $5,000 workers, insurance of at least $6,000 is 
provided by over half the plans. 

@ Twice the annual earnings rate or more is pro- 
vided for $4,000 a year workers by almost a quarter 
of the plans. 


What about eligibility requirements? What limi- 
tations are there on coverage? Typical practices on 
eligibility and coverage are as follows: 

@ The life insurance plans provide for payment in 
cash to a worker’s survivor, whomever he has named 
as his beneficiary. The payment is ordinarily due 
whether death is on the job or off or whether it is 
accidental or natural. The beneficiary usually has the 
option of receiving the payment as a lump sum or in 
periodic installments over a number of years. 

@ The insurance, usually provided through a group 
policy purchased from a private insurance company, 
is ordinarily annually renewable term insurance. This 
is the least expensive type of life insurance. Under it, 
the worker accumulates no rights to payment from the 
policy except on death; there is no cash value or loan 
rights or paid-up feature. 

There are a few plans which have paid-up features; 
under them, a worker who leaves the company remains 
covered until he dies, with no further payment of 
premiums or he may, if he wishes, turn in the insurance 
for a cash payment. 

@ Workers are usually made ie cer for life insur- 
ance coverage shortly after being hired. No lengthy 
period of service is required to qualify for coverage. 
Specifically, almost 75 percent of plans make their 
protection available at some time within the first four 
months of employment. 

@ Physical condition is not a basis for exclusion 
from coverage. Each worker is eligible for coverage 
regardless of his physical condition. Unlike individual 
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life insurance which a worker may purchase on his 
own, the group insurance plans cover all in the group 
without requiring any physical examinations or any 
physical standards as a prerequisite for coverage. 

Moreover, on leaving a company, a worker under 
virtually all plans has the right to convert within a 
certain period to an individual life insurance policy 
without having to pass a physical examination. 

@ Age is usually not a limitation on coverage. 
The amount of life insurance continues unchanged 
regardless of the active worker’s age in over 90 percent 
of the plans. 

Some 9 percent of the plans reduce benefit amounts, 
however, if the worker continues in employment after 
age 65. A few of these do so only after age 66 or 68. 

A slightly larger number of plans make age at 
hiring a factor in determining eligibility. Almost 15 
percent of plans either reduce the amount of life in- 
surance or deny it altogether to workers newly hired 
after they reach a certain age, most often age 65. 
Two-thirds of these plans reduce the benefits and the 
other third withhold coverage entirely. 

@ Retired workers now have life insurance protec- 
tion maintained for them by a large majority—almost 
two-thirds—of plans. A similar survey in 1955 found 
that only 51 percent of the plans then covered retired 
workers. 

Benefit amounts are often reduced after retirement, 
however. About 8 percent of the plans maintain cov- 
erage throughout the retirement period equal to the 
amount provided while employed and another 5 per- 
cent maintain the full coverage for a certain period 
after retirement, usually a year, before scaling it down. 
But most plans, over 85 percent, still reduce the 
amount of insurance provided after retirement. 

Most of the plans which reduce insurance for 
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. AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE UNDER MAJOR NEGOTIATED PLANS* 


Plans Providing 





Anant sone 

Life Insurance Plans Workers 

Under $1,000 6% 14% 
$1,000 & under $2,000 31 22 
5 $2,000 & under $3,000 24 13 
© $37000 & under $4,000 13 9 
$4,000 & under $5,000 11 32 
$5,000 & under $6,000 11 8 
$6,000 & under $7,000 3 1 
$7,000 and over 1 1 


Both Types of 
Plans Combined 
For $4,000-a-year 


Plans Providing Amount 
Based on Earnings % 
For $4,000-a-year 


Worker Worker 
Percent of — Percent of — 
Plans Workers Plans Workers 
— — 3% 7% 
1 . 19 ll 
4 2 16 8 
6 3 10 6 
38 51 22 4] 
13 12 12 10 
13 15 7 8 
25 18 11 9 


}Source: 1960 survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Dept. of Labor, Data includes railroad nonoperating employes’ plan negotiated since 


survey. , 


2 Total of 160 plans, each involving 1,000 or more workers, covering 2,3 million workers. 
® Total of 104 plans, each involving 1,000 or more workers, covering 2,1 million workers. 


*Less than 1 per cent 


retirees do it immediately upon retirement and then 
maintain that reduced level in effect until the retired 
worker dies. About 30 percent, however, reduce it 
in steps, lowering the amount periodically as the 
retired worker grows older, until a minimum level is 
reached. 

The average amount provided for a retired worker 
at age 65 who was earning an average of $4,000 a 
year before retirement is a little over $2,000; at age 
70, the average is almost $1,450 because some plans 
make sharp reductions in benefits by age 70. 

About 1 plan in 6 provides at least $4,000 in- 
surance for the 65 year old retiree who earned $4,000 
a year. About 1 plan in 10 provides that much for 
the 70 year old retired worker. 

@ Sex is usually not a factor in determining eligi- 
bility. Some 97 percent of plans provide the same 
amounts of insurance for both men and women work- 
ers; the other 3 percent provide some smaller amount 
for women. 

@ Dependents are occasionally also covered by 
a life insurance benefit. Some 3 percent of plans 
provide coverage for the spouse and dependent chil- 
dren of a worker. The coverage for a spouse is usually 
$500 or sometimes $1,000, while amounts for children 
range from $100 to $500 depending on their age. 
Several of these dependent-insurance plans have been 
newly negotiated in the past several years. 

@ Upon layoff, protection is maintained for at least 
30 days. Some 60 percent of the plans provide for 
continuation for some longer period, often up to 6 
months, with 1 out of 5 of these plans continuing 
coverage for longer than 6 months. 

Under plans which continue coverage for only 30 
days, the worker whose layoff will continue for a 
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longer period has the right to convert to an individual 
policy at his own expense. 

Of the plans continuing insurance protection for a 
longer period during layoff, two-thirds provide for 
financing on the same basis as for employed workers. 
The others require workers to pay the cost, usually 
starting a number of months after layoff. A relatively 
common arrangement provides for employer financing 
during the first 6 months of layoff, followed by worker- 
financing, at the group policy rate which is cheaper 
than the individual rate required on conversion to an 
individual policy, for an additional 18 months for 
workers who choose to continue this coverage. 


Who pays for the life insurance benefits? Un- 
der most plans, the employer pays the entire cost. 

Specifically, almost 60 percent of the plans are 
financed wholly by the employer. Under another 10 
percent, the employer pays for a certain basic amount 
of insurance; additional supplementary amounts of 
insurance which workers may want are then paid for 
jointly by the employer and worker or, in a few cases, 
by the worker alone. 

In the remaining plans, a little over 30 percent, all 
the life insurance is jointly financed by employers and 
workers, with the employer paying at least half or 
more of the cost. In some of these plans classified as 
“jointly-financed,” the worker does not actually con- 
tribute for the life insurance plan itself but rather 
contributes toward cost on an overall health and wel- 
fare benefits program (including hospital and medical 
care), of which life insurance is just one part. 

For retired workers, coverage is more often paid 
for entirely by the employer. Over 75 percent of the 
plans that maintain life insurance protection for re- 
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tired workers are financed wholly by the employer, 
with most of the rest financed jointly by employer and 
the retired worker. 

Protection against permanent disability as well as 
death is provided in some form by most life insur- 
ance plans. More than 90 percent of the plans take 
some account of the fact that the family can be as 
hard hit by the permanent disabling of the worker as 
by his death. 

About a quarter of the plans provide for full pay- 
ment of the insurance to the worker and his family 
if he suffers a permanent and total disability. The 
other plans usually provide, not for payment, but for 
maintenance of life insurance protection for the dura- 
tion of the disability, or for a specified period, without 
cost to the worker. In many of these situations, pay- 
ment to the disabled worker is provided through other 
plans, usually a special disability benefits system or a 
disability pension, rather than through life insurance 
payment. 


Another feature added to most life insurance plans 
—some 58 percent of them— is provision for payment 
upon either accidental death or dismemberment—loss 
of a hand, foot or eye. 

This accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance Offers an additional amount of benefits if death 
is due to an accident. And it also pays a benefit if a 
hand, foot, or eye is lost in an accident. This protec- 
tion. is often called “double indemnity” insurance 
because accidental death means payment of both the 


life insurance and accidental death benefit. 

The accidental death benefit is usually payable 
whether the accident is on or off the job, but a quarter 
of the plans cover only off-the-job accidental death, 
leaving on-the-job accidental death to be covered by 
benefits under workmen’s compensation laws. 

The amount of the accidental death benefit is, in 
over two-thirds of the plans, equal to the amount 
payable by the life insurance so the family of the 
worker who dies accidentally receives twice the life 
insurance amount. 

The other accidental death benefit plans, about 
one-third, provide benefits somewhat smaller than the 
life insurance amount. 

On the average, the accidental death benefit pro- 
vided by the plans specifying a uniform flat amount 
is $2,700. In the plans which graduate benefits 
by earnings, the average benefit on accidental death 
to supplement the life insurance for a worker who 
earned $4,000 a year is almost $3,400. 

The dismemberment benefit—the cash amount pay- 
able upon accidental loss of a limb or sight of one eye 
—is in virtually all plans equal to one-half the acci- 
dental death benefit. If two limbs or sight of both eyes 
is lost in an accident, the benefit is almost always equal 
to and in a few cases larger than, the accidental death 
benefit. 

Financing of the accidental death and dismember- 
ment coverage is taken care of entirely by the em- 
ployer in 70 percent of the plans. In the other 30 
percent, the employer and the worker share the cost. 


AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE (For Workers Earning $4,000 a Year) 


PERCENT OF 
PLANS* 
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$2,000 UPTO 4%” 







$4,000 UP TO 
$5,999 


$6,000 
OR OVER 


17% 


*Based on study of 264 for plans covering 4.4 million workers; of these, 160 plang (covering 2.3 million workers) provide flat amount 
identical for all workers, while 104 (covering 2.1 million) graduate amount according to earnings. 














The Priorities of 


Tax Relief: 
People or 


Property 


For many years, business groups have been cam- 
paigning for a reduction of business taxes. Special 
tax relief for business, they say, should be given top 
priority in any revision of the tax structure. 

Some business groups have primarily urged a reduc- 
tion of the tax rate on corporate profits. Others have 
campaigned for a further step-up of depreciation al- 
lowances—the write-offs on investments in plants, ma- 
chines and other equipment. 

Either device would reduce taxes on business. If 
such measures were put into effect before a cut in the 
individual income tax, the tax burden on business 
would be reduced at the expense of consumers. Busi- 
ness would pay a smaller share of federal taxes and 
consumers would pay a larger share. 

These proposals are so unfair and unsound that an 
article in the May 1959 issue of the business maga- 
zine, “Fortune,” states: “If the government has a sur- 
plus to pass out in tax cuts right now, the 52 percent 
corporate rate would be one of the least deserving 
candidates for reduction.” 


The Kennedy Administration, however, has pro- 
posed a new kind of device that would grant special 
tax relief for business—the investment tax credit. It 
would grant business special deductions from taxes 
for new investment in plants and equipment, in addi- 
tion to the depreciation now permitted under existing 
rules. It would grant to business: 

@ A tax credit of 10 percent of the first $5,000 of 
new capital investment. 

@ A tax credit of 6 percent of capital investment 
in excess of one-half of the company’s depreciation 
allowance for the year. 

@ A tax credit of 15 percent of capital investment 
in excess of 100 percent of the company’s deprecia- 
tion allowance for the year. 

@ As an upper limit, the credit would not be al- 
lowed to exceed 30 percent of the tax liability of a 
corporation or individually-owned firm. However, a 
5-year carry-over of unused tax credit would be pro- 
vided. . 

The total cost in lost revenues to the federal gov- 
ernment for the operation of this tax credit device 
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would be in the neighborhood of $1.7 billion in 1961, 
according to government estimates. 

Those who support the view that business tax 
relief must receive top priority claim such relief 
is necessary to end the alleged old-age of America’s 
plants and equipment and to stimulate business invest- 
ment as the surest way to encourage recovery from 
the recession and to sustain economic growth. 

The AFL-CIO has testified in opposition to 
such proposals for granting special tax relief to busi- 
ness. While the AFL-CIO believes a continuing ex- 
pansion of business investment is necessary for a 
healthy economy, it does not believe that a corporate 
tax rate cut, a further step-up of write-offs or the 
Administration’s investment tax credit proposal, at this 
time, can achieve the promised results. 

A major argument of the investment tax credit ad- 
vocates is the claim that a crisis of old-age has over- 
taken America’s plants, machines and equipment, 
which requires special tax relief for business to stimu- 
late capital investment. Much attention, for example, 
has been given to a 1958 survey of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, which asked businessmen: 
“What would be the cost to replace all obsolete facili- 
ties with the best new plant and equipment?” 


The McGraw-Hill survey did not define obsolete 
plant and equipment. The question was vague and 
the answers depended entirely on the personal judg- 
ments of the businessmen. 

Despite all of this, the business executives claimed 
it would cost them $95 billion to replace all plants, 
machines and equipment they considered obsolete. 
This was at a time when the total gross value of 
privately-owned plant and equipment was reported to 
be $683 billion. The survey, therefore, indicates that 
no more than 14 percent of America’s total capital 
stock was considered obsolete in 1958, by the stand- 
ards of business executives themselves. This is far 
from crisis proportions. 

Since most of the discussion about America’s 
productive ability centers on the age of machinery and 
equipment, let us examine the available information. 
According to the Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, the organization of capital goods producing 
companies, the average age of America’s privately- 
owned machines and equipment declined from 10.9 
years in 1944 to 8.5 years in 1955. The average age 
moved up after 1955, to 9 years in 1959. It was the 
substantial slow-down in economic activities during 
the latter 1950s that brought lower levels of business 
investment for new machinery and an increase in the 
average age of the nation’s machines and equipment. 

Despite this reversal in recent years, the average 
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age of privately owned machinery and equipment is 
less than it was in the 1920s. In that decade of great 
business investment, the average age of privately- 
owned machinery and equipment was 9.8 years in 
1920 and 9.6 years in 1930. 

It is also claimed that America’s machinery is much 
older than the equipment of other countries that com- 
pete with American goods in world markets. There 
are no comparable facts on the age of machinery in 
other countries. It should be remembered, however, 
that another country may have a larger share of its 
total capital stock in newer machinery but the U.S., as 
a large country, may lead in the absolute amount of 
machinery that is actually new. Let us examine the 
American ; nd more closely. 

In 1959, 37 percent of America’s stock of privately- 
owned machinery and equipment was 5 years old and 
less. Even at the end of the 1920s, not as much of 
the nation’s equipment was equally new. But in 1950, 
50 percent of America’s machinery was 5 years old 
and less. It is this downward trend in recent years 
that has caused some concern. 

In part, the decline is the inevitable result of the 
business investment “bunching” which occurred dur- 
ing the 5 years following the end of World War II 
as American business sought to make up for the in- 
vestment lag of the depression years and the war. 
Almost $125 billion (in 1960 dollars) were poured into 
new machines and equipment from 1946 through 
1950, more than twice the investment volume of the 
preceding 5 wartime years. Because of this boom, 
America’s stock of equipment less than 5 years old 
naturally rose sharply every year from 1946 through 
1950, when it reached an all-time peak. 


Although business investment continued to rise 
after 1950, the percent of total machinery and equip- 
ment 5 years old and less began to fall because the 
great volume of earlier postwar investment began to 
pass into the older than 5-year class, year by year. 
The percentage of machines and equipment less than 
10 years old continued to rise through 1955 and the 
percentage less than 15 years old continued to rise 
all through the 1950s. 

Another cause for the decline in the percentage of 
equipment 5 years old and less has been the drop in 
new equipment investment during the three post-1950 
recessions and particularly after 1957. In 1958 and 
1959, as a matter of fact, new equipment purchases 
were $4 billion less than in 1947 and 1948 (in 1960 
dollars). Thus, the unfavorable trend since 1950 of 
equipment aged 5 years and less, reflects both the 
recurrent failure of the economy to generate enough 
Sales to sustain rising business investment, particu- 
larly since 1957, and the inevitable impact of invest- 
ment bunching during the early postwar years. 

As war-devastated Western Europe, Russia and 
Japan rebuilt their economies in the early 1950s new 
investment was also bunched, but at a later time than 
in the United States. What-is more, sales and invest- 
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ment both continued to increase through the 1950s. 
Inevitably, for these reasons, the percentage of their 
capital stock that is now newer is statistically greater 
than ours. 

Clearly, the belief that America is now being out- 
produced and out-competed is due, in part, to over- 
pessimism based on a superficial reading of the avail- 
able information. This pessimism is made worse by 
fears that America’s position in world trade is being 
destroyed. In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that in 1960, non-military exports were nearly 
$5 billion more than imports. 


While a few American industries may be suffer- 
ing a technological lag for special reasons, there is no 
evidence to support the pessimistic conclusion that 
technological decay has overtaken the nation. Too 
many American workers either fear being automated 
out of their jobs or have been displaced recently by 
new processes and machines for America to have any 
illusion that its ability to produce is falling far behind 
the rest of the world. 

If the United States regains prosperity and sustains 
an adequate rate of economic growth in the 1960s— 
and as the “bunched” investments of other countries 
grow older—the average age of America’s machines 
and equipment will probably again become younger 
while the average age of machinery in Western 
Europe, Russia and Japan may level off or rise. What 
the nation needs is full recovery from the 1961 re- 
cession and an increasing volume of sales to justify 
growing business investments in new facilities. 
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Let us now turn to another question concerning 
the investment tax credit proposal—whether American 
business actually needs a nearly $2 billion annual 
subsidy to help it underwrite its new investments. 

In the past, the AFL-CIO has supported federal 
business aid programs for limited and specific pur- 
poses—such as low-interest small business loans, 
special tax aids and incentives to encourage business 
growth in distressed areas. However, there is no 
evidence that American business generally needs a 
federal subsidy to help pay for its plant and equip- 
ment outlays. 


Financial resources available for business invest- 
ment are substantial. The bulk of new investment in 
plant and equipment comes from internal business 
sources—profits and depreciation allowances. 

For example, from 1946 through 1959 American 
corporations, excluding financial institutions, invested 
$313 billion in new plants, machines and equipment. 
But only $34 billion of this total was raised by selling 
new stock issues during the entire course of these 14 
years. Most of the remainder came from profits and 
depreciation allowances. These two items alone 
totaled $298 billion between 1946 and 1959—a sum 
that actually is equal to 95 percent of the entire out- 
lay of these corporations for investment in new plants 
and equipment during those years. 

What is more, this cash flow to corporations has 
shown a continuing upward trend since 1952, except 
during 1958, a recession year. This growth is mainly 
due to the great rise in depreciation allowances, re- 
sulting both from the increase in postwar business in- 
vestment and the step-up of write-offs written into the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Further liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation, designed to assist small business, 
was adopted in 1958. 

Depreciation allowances have been rising spectacu- 
larly. In 1960, American corporations were permit- 
ted to set aside $23 billion for this item—a sum equal 
to 74 percent of their entire new plant and equipment 
outlays last year. By way of contrast, in 1953 cor- 
porate depreciation allowances totaled less than $12 
billion, equal to only 49 percent of their fixed capital 
investment outlays in that year. 

In the face of these facts, it is hardly possible to 
argue convincingly that a corporate tax rate cut, a 
further step-up of depreciation write-offs or an in- 
vestment tax credit is needed at this time to provide 
business with funds for investment outlays. 


Even if this $1.7 billion handout to business 
cannot be justified on the basis of need, can it possibly 
be defended on the basis of providing the nation with 
substantial social and economic benefits? 

It is maintained, for example, that the tax credit 
will stimulate a vast extra amount of investment, be- 
yond what would occur without it. There may be 
some small addition for a limited time. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable, however, that most of this subsidy 
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will be paid out, even in the beginning, for investment 
that would occur anyhow. 

Nearly one-third of the $1.7 billion tax saving 
would be paid at the outset in the form of a 10 per- 
cent credit on the first $5,000 of new investment of 
every eligible business. Surely, most of these invest- 
ments would be made even if the expensive tax credit 
did not apply. As for the rest of the subsidy—more 
than $1 billion—no one can claim that most of it 
would not also be paid out as a “reward” for invest- 
ment that would have occurred in any case. 

The conclusion also seems inevitable, that although 
many businesses will benefit slightly from the credit, 
the greatest part of the more than $1 billion to be paid 
out annually in 6 percent and 15 percent credits will 
be enjoyed by the largest corporations. These will be 
the industrial giants that account for more than half 
of our manufacturing and mining sales and undoubted- 
ly account for more than half of the country’s new 
plant and equipment investment. Ironically, these are 
the businesses that need the tax credit least. 


lt should also be noted that much of the 
investment to be subsidized by the federal government 
will have doubtful value in terms of the nation’s pri- 
ority needs. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon’s testimony to 
the Congress gives an estimate of the way the benefits 
are to be distributed under the proposed investment 
tax credit. Fourteen percent of the benefits would go 
to agriculture, a part of the economy now heavily 
subsidized because it is already producing too much. 
Twenty-two percent will go to businesses in the “com- 
mercial and other” category, which presumably in- 
cludes bowling alleys, beauty parlors, chain stores, 
racetracks and the like. Only 42 percent will go to 
manufacturing companies, the hard core of America’s 
industrial strength. Even much of this manufacturing 
investment will be for juke boxes, luxury cars, jigs 
and dies for style changes of consumer goods—in- 
vestment far removed from meeting essential national 
economic and social needs. 

It is evident, therefore, that this tax credit proposal 
can neither guarantee a substantial addition to busi- 
ness investment that would not occur in any case nor 
stimulate the specific types of new plant and equip- 
ment investment that would best serve the nation’s 
essential needs. 

Finally, let us briefly consider the proposed in- 
vestment tax credit against the nation’s needs for 
full recovery from the 1961 recession and an in- 
crease in the pace of economic growth. 

With so much productive capacity idle at present 
as a result of the recession, it is unlikely the tax credit 
will stimulate much additional ‘investment in new 
plants, machines and equipment. The urgent need, 
at present, is a rapid rise of sales to use plants and 
machines already available and others being installed. 

Tax relief now for business alone might temporarily 
nudge business investment a bit higher, but it will not 
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encourage balanced and sustained economic growth. 
On the contrary, it would more likely distort the re- 
covery and hasten the next recession. 

The business tax benefits granted in 1954 over- 
stimulated business investment in 1955-1957 while 
consumer activities and government expenditures 
lagged. This process produced a lack of balance be- 
tween the economy’s rapidly rising ability to produce 
and lagging sales. Inevitably, the recession of 1957- 
1958 ensued, a recession from which America has not 
yet recovered. Repetition of the economic develop- 
ments of 1955-1960 will not increase the pace of 
economic growth in the 1960s. 


The major incentive and a sound basis for 
rising business investment in new plants, machines and 
equipment are high-level operations and the expecta- 
tion that sales will continue to rise. When demand and 
sales are higher and give promise of being sustained, 
American businessmen generally need little prodding 
to increase their investments and expand their produc- 
tive facilities. 

Today, with so much existing capacity still idle for 
lack of sufficient orders, further tax benefits for busi- 
ness should be given the lowest priority. For this 
reason and the additional fact that the efficiency of 
new capital investment is rising and multiplying the 
potential output of goods and services which must be 
sold, the highest priority today should be given to 
economic policies which broadly stimulate consumer 
and government demand. 

The best that can be said for the investment tax 
credit proposal is that it is not as bad as the handouts 
that would be involved in a cut of the corporate tax 
rate or a further step-up of depreciation write-offs. The 
tax credit proposal could even be partly defended if 
it were advanced as a temporary measure, to be used 
only during recessions, as an incentive to spur con- 


tinued long-range business investment programs during 
periods of economic slack. But the Administration 
proposed a permanent tax credit, not a temporary 
credit that would be installed only during recessions. 


The conclusion that the tax credit proposal 
should be rejected is inevitable. Neither this device, 
a corporate tax cut, nor a further step-up of deprecia- 
tion write-offs can be justified as necessary on the 
basis of any valid claim that American business would 
otherwise be unable to obtain money for investment. 
Even if the stock of business plants, machines and 
equipment was, indeed, critically obsolete—which, 
clearly, is not the case—there are ample available 
funds to finance rising business investment. 
Moreover, the proposed tax credit subsidy to busi- 
ness cannot assure a substantial addition to business 
investment that would not occur in any case, nor can 
this unneeded handout encourage the specific kinds of 
investment which serve national priority needs. 
Finally, business tax relief should receive low pri- 
ority in terms of the requirements of recovery from 
the 1961 recession and sound economic growth in the 
1960s. What is needed at present is a rapid and 
continuing rise in sales that alone can provide the 
basis for sustained increases in business investment. 
High and rising levels of sales generate optimism 
among businessmen as well as increased profits, which 
are a source of funds for investment in new and more 
efficient plant and equipment. When high-level opera- 
tions press towards full use of existing plants and 
equipment, we may be confident businessmen will be 
stimulated to expand their productive capacity further. 
If federal taxes can now be reduced, basic national 
needs as well as recognition of the heavy tax burden 
on low and moderate-income families clearly indicate 
that a reduction of the individual income tax should 
receive first consideration. 


MANUFACTURING CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION, 1953-1960 
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The Case for 
Scholarship Aid 


by Andrew J. Biemiller 


The first trade unions in this country, early 
in the 19th century, and the first workingmen’s polit- 
ical organization, in 1829, led the movement for a 
free, universal system of education. Again, in 1887, 
the newly formed American Federation of Labor 
demanded state laws to make school attendance 
compulsory. 

The interest and concern illustrated by these early 
examples has never flagged. 

Now, in the form of the bill before you, we have 
come to a new landmark—or in the words of to- 
day, a new frontier. 

A recent study by Charles C. Cole, then of Colum- 
bia University, found that 60,000 to 100,000 in the 
upper 30 percent of their high school classes—about 
half of this superior group—were barred from college 
for financial reasons. 


The annual cost of attending a large privately 
endowed university, according to one widely accepted 
estimate, is $2,500. The cost of attending even a 
publicly financed state university may run to $1,700 
or more. Unquestionably there are many thousands 
of students who get by on far less, especially those 
who are able to attend institutions near their homes. 
But even cutting this figure in half would leave an 
insurmountable obstacle for many families, especially 
those with several children. 

This is not to say Congress has been indifferent 
to the problem. During the 1930s, hundreds of thou- 
sands of students were helped with part-time, on- 
campus employment through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. World War II spawned a whole litter 
of educational enterprises—proving the normal proc- 
esses of higher education were not adequate to an 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER is director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. This article is excerpted from tes- 
timony before a special House education subcommittee in 
support of a proposed College Facilities and Scholar- 
ship Aid bill. 
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emergency need. The GI Bills after the war and after 
the Korean War as well helped more than 3 million 
young Americans. 

We are delighted that this bill offers scholarships 
up to $1,000 a year on a general basis to qualified 
students seeking a bachelor’s degree in any field. In 
our view, this country needs to develop its best talents 
in music as well as medicine, in sociology as well as 
science, in literature as well as logistics. 


We do have misgivings about two aspects of the 
scholarship program. First, we are afraid it may 
prove to be too modest. It is designed to reach an 
ultimate figure of 50,000 students a year. We feel 
this will not be enough. 

Second, we have reservations about the application 
of a means test. It is true that basically the objec- 
tive of this legislation is to extend higher education 
to those who are presently denied it. But we wonder, 
if this opportunity becomes a matter of right, whether 
a means or need test is appropriate. 

Obviously, scholarship aid is of no meaning if 
classroom space is not available. In his message, Pres- 
ident Kennedy estimated that by the autumn of 1966, 
the college enrollment in this country would be twice 
what it was in 1950—a truly astonishing figure. 

Therefore, Title I of the bill is a vital corollary 
of the scholarship program. It is doubtful indeed 
that the needed construction could take place with- 
out it. We are pleased to note the extension of Davis- 
Bacon Act standards and overtime requirements to 
projects financed by this bill. 


We also welcome the inclusion of two-year colleges 
in the program. This leads me to a final point which 
we hope your committee will very seriously consider. 

Our own greatest interest, naturally and rightly, 
is in the children of wage earners. It is an unques- 
tionable fact that in a vast number of instances, 
even a youngster who received the maximum benefits 
under this bill could not possibly go away to school. 
The cost of room and board would be beyond his 
means. 

We believe Congress should consider encouraging 
first, the development of more junior colleges designed 
to serve local residents and second, the encourage- 
ment of state universities to establish branches in 
metropolitan areas. 

But these, like our previous suggestions, are made 
against a background of enthusiasm for this legisla- 
tion as a whole. We believe this bill is well-conceived, 
imaginative and far-reaching; and it may well be 
judged by future generations as the great social achieve- 
ment of this decade. 
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NEW PAMPHLETS 
SIERRA 


The Greatest Challenge of All 

By Paul G. Hoffman. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 

22 East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. May 1961. 

Pamphlet No. 313, 12 pp. One to nine copies, 25 

cents each. 

“The greatest challenge” facing mankind, says Hoff- 
man, is “the revolt of two-thirds of the world’s people 
against the abject misery and degradation of their pres- 
ent conditions of life.” 

Hoffman, who administered the Marshall Plan and 
now is the first managing director of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund, draws a somber picture but con- 
cludes on a hopeful, even confident, note in this re- 
print of a recent speech. . 

“All in all, close to two billion people are in active 
revolt against the continued acceptance of poverty, 
illiteracy and chronic ill health,” Hoffman observes. 

He warns that “out of the yearnings of the hundreds 
of millions of people for a better life will come, if 
those yearnings are ignored, one explosion after an- 
other. But if heed is given to these yearnings, if we 
can give the assistance we should, then there can come 
a better world than we have ever dared dream of.” 

Hoffman sees the discovery and evaluation of phys- 
ical resources—whether soil, water, minerals, petro- 
leum, fisheries or timber—as not too difficult with 
modern equipment and techniques. 
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The task of developing the human resources, 
however, is “infinitely more difficult and more time- 
consuming.” 

Of the nearly 1.3 billion people in the 100 less de- 
veloped nations associated with the UN, Hoffman 
continues, it is estimated “around three-quarters of 
a billion persons at or over school age still cannot 
read or write.” Literacy, he cautions, is not enough. 
Millions need a secondary education and the needs 
for vocational training are immense. 

An example, he said, is a careful survey which 
shows Nigeria in the next 10 years must train 20,000 
top-level administrators, professional technicians and 
managerial personnel and 40,000 middle-level tech- 
nicians. All told, Hoffman estimates the 100 nations 
need 700,000 top-level personnel and 1.4 million mid- 
dle-level technicians—a staggering job even if the 
goal is cut in half, Hoffman adds, and impossible with 
present funds. 

Hoffman proposed these principles and policies to 
move effectively toward speedy development: 

@ Talk of aid as an act of charity is paternalism 
and should be eliminated. The only sound relation- 
ship is one of partnership, of sharing responsibilities. 

@ Economic aid to help the low-income countries 
develop should not be an instrumentality of the cold 
war nor used to obtain advantages for a donor nation; 
such help should be an objective worthy to be pursued 
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for its own sake. 

@ Greater emphasis should be placed on pre-in- 
vestment activities to prevent the waste of investment 
funds which has taken place in the past. 

@ Fresh emphasis should be given to achieving 
the most effective balance in allotting education funds 
in less developed nations among primary, secondary, 
vocational, technical and university education. 

By Hoffman’s calculations, the additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars needed for UN technical as- 
sistance and resource surveys and for revenue-produc- 
ing development projects are within reach. 


The critical gap, to him, is the need for an 
estimated $2 billion in financing for such public facil- 
ities and services as education and training first of 
all and then roads, communications, health improve- 
ment, housing and administration. 

This $2 billion risk is, Hoffman is convinced, both 
good business in terms of new economic frontiers and 
a political necessity if progress is to come through 
evolution and not violence. 

Hoffman has painted with a large brush and, while 
differences might emerge if the discussion got down to 
such policy details as the encouragement of free trade 
unions to assure democratic development, no one can 
disagree with his basic contention. The yearnings of 
millions will produce explosions or, if heeded, the 
promise of “a better world than we have ever dared 
dream of.” 

AE OREO ns 
When You Write Your Congressman. 

AFL-CIO Publication No. 116. 4 pp. Single copies 
free. s 
“To help pass a good social security law, a good un- 
employment compensation law, a good minimum wage 
law. ...” This is the aim. How to write an effective 
letter, in three simple steps, to get good laws instead 

of bad laws. 


Labor’s Goals for a Better America. 
AFL-CIO Federationist, February 1961, Reprint, 4 pp. 
Single copies free. 
Outline of a 20-point short and long-range legislative 
program, based on the premise that America’s moral 
and economic health is “the key to freedom’s future.” 
That some points, such as aid to depressed areas, have 
been acted on makes this no less timely since others, 
like education, are on the firing line. 


Medical Care Dollars for Better Health. 


By Lisbeth Bamberger. AFL-CIO Federationist, Jan- 

uary 1961. Reprint, 12 pp. Single copies free. 
“One-third fewer babies die at birth under one kind 
of health plan than another.” Opening with this sober- 
ing fact, the article looks at practices which have 
resulted in inefficient if not inhumane medical care in 
America, it considers strengths and weaknesses of 
negotiated health plans and desirable goals. 
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How Can You Pay Health Bills After 65? 


AFL-CIO Publication. Leaflet. Single copies free. 
Explains how the pending Anderson-King bill would 
provide health protection through the social security 
system for those 65 and older. The program would 
cost 2 to 3 cents a day. But the great need, the pam- 
phlet stresses, is to get the bill passed. 


Strike Insurance: A Threat to Collective 
Bargaining. 
By John Barry. AFL-CIO Federationist, March 1961. 
Reprint, 4 pp. Single copies free. 
An account of the pooling of employer resources to 
neutralize strikes. Developed by newspapers and 
adopted by airlines and railroads, the strike insur- 
ance weapon is adjudged subversive of a public policy 
which requires an employer to bargain in good faith 
with his employes. 


Tent City ... “Home of the Brave.” 


Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO, Publication No. 36. 

22 pp. Single copies free. 
“I registered because I want to be a citizen and I 
want my freedom, not just for me but for my chil- 
dren... .” Then the boss lady sent word that “you 
and Georgia have to get off my land.” This is the 
story of 345 Negro sharecropper families in Fayette 
County, Tenn., who tried to exercise their constitu- 
tional rights, of the repercussions and of organized 
labor’s support. 


Verdict at Kohler. 
Auto Workers Publication No. 362. UAW Education 
Dept., 8000 East Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan. 
No price listed. 
The long years of discontent and strife in the Kohler 
barony in Wisconsin are traced in this publication. 
Unionization, a bitter six-year-long strike and an his- 
toric decision by the National Labor Relations Board 
finally brought a verdict at Kohler. This is that story. 


Let’s Modernize our Horse-and-Buggy 
Election Laws! 
Center for Information on America, Washington, 
Conn. Booklet No. 5. 15 pages. Single copy, 35 
cents. 
A brief study of how antiquated registration and elec- 
tion laws prevented an estimated 8 million Americans 
from voting in the 1960 elections. Suggests specific 
reforms in registration and absentee voting laws. 


About Foreign Aid. 
Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 16 
pages. Single copy, 25 cents. 
A unique layout and concise information are the 
features of this short treatment of a $4 billion question 
before the American people. Useful for general dis- 
tribution or group discussion. 
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Chronic Unemployment in Pennsylvania. 

By Jacob Kaufman and Helmut Golatz. College of 

Business Administration, Pennsylvania State Univer- 

sity, University Park, Pa. 115 pages. No price listed. 
Kaufman, a professor of economics, and Golatz, an 
associate professor of industrial relations, have pro- 
duced a technical study which should be required 
reading for trade unionists and administrators of area 
redevelopment programs. The study is limited to 
Pennsylvania, but the research techniques and pro- 
posed solutions have universal application. 
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Our Community—USA. 

Phoenix and Maricopa County Federation of Labor, 

AFL-CIO. 1960. 48 minutes, color. Rental, $7.50. 
Told by an injured worker who becomes involved 
during his rehabilitation, this story describes the devel- 
opment of a children’s recreation program, a Salk 
vaccine project, construction of a hospital for crippled 
children and other community services supported by 
Phoenix, Arizona, unions. 


Cast Me Not Off. 

Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO. Reissue, 1961. 18 
minutes. Rental, $3, from AFL-CIO Film Division. 
The basic arguments for and against health protection 
for the elderly under the social security system are 
presented in updated form in this reissued film. In- 
cluded are statements by President Kennedy and 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. A _ discussion 

guide also is available. 


Our Election Day Illusions: The Beat Majority. 

CBS-TV. 1961. 28 minutes. Rental, $3. 
Ex-CBS newsman Edward R. Murrow narrates this 
film on problems of reapportionment and gerrymander- 
ing. It shows how the majority rule principle has been 
left behind by the shift of populations to the cities. 
Cited are Vermont’s system of representation, un- 
changed for 160 years; how two-thirds of Iowa’s 
population have minority status in the legislature; how 
a vote in one Georgia county is worth 1/177th that 
in another. 


Films for Labor. 
Catalog of 50 new films. AFL-CIO Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 25 cents per copy; 10 to 100 copies, 21 cents 
each, 
This catalog describes 50 new films, all 16 mm sound. 
It features three: “Land of Promise,” an AFL-CIO 
film produced for use on Labor Day; “Harvest of 
Shame,” a CBS documentary on the condition of 
migratory farm workers and “Our Election Day IIlu- 
sions: The Beat Majority,” a CBS film dealing with 
the problems of reapportionment and gerrymandering. 
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